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Association Activities in Recent Months 


Excerpts from the Report of the Retiring General Manager 


> Public Relations. We have always 
realized fully how important pub- 
lic attitude is in influencing the 
future of our business, particularly 
in times of national stress and so- 
cial change. We are now taking 
important steps to ensure the con- 
tinued favorable and friendly opin- 
ion of the American public. 


Survey. A subcommittee has been 
appointed to study and report on 
the entire field of Institutional 
Public Relations. This committee, 
with the cooperation of various 
advertising agencies, has already 
surveyed the possibilities of broad- 


ening the scope of the Association’s 
public relations program. 


Information. For thirty years, the 
Association and its predecessor 
have sought to increase knowledge 
through a broad program of pub- 
lications. In the past twelve months 
alone, the Association distributed 
some 2,000,000 pieces of informa- 
tive literature. 


Publicity. Our Publicity Depart- 
ment, in addition to producing a 
commendable volume of press re- 
leases, articles for leading periodi- 
cals, radiv scripts, and other in- 
formational material, assisted, on 
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Cc. W. FAIRCHILD 
Retiring General Manager 


THUMBNAIL BIOGRAPHY. After serving as 
private secretary to Governor Ammons 
of Colorado, appointed to Public Utili- 
ties Commission. Became Insurance 
Commissioner in 1920. Later joined 
Workmen’s Compensation Publicity Bu- 
reau. When this Bureau became the As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety Execu- 
tives, made Assistant General Manager, 
then Acting General Manager, then 
General Manager. Past or present hon- 
ors; President of Natl. Conv. Ins. Com- 
missioners; Member, Bankers Club, 
Casualty and Surety Club, C. of C. of 
N. Y., Drug and Chemical Club. 


June-July 





J. DEWEY DORSETT 
New General Manager 


THUMBNAIL BIOGRAPHY. In 1929,”ap- 
pointed to the North Carolina Industrial 
Commission, becoming Chairman in 
1936. In 1939, joined Association as 
Manager of the Casualty Department; 
appointed Assistant General Manager of 
the Association in 1943. Past or present 
honors: Chairman, Subcommittee on 
Government Questionnaires on Safety, 
Accidents and Health; Trustee, Indus- 
trial Hygiene Foundation; President, Int. 
Assn. of Ind. Acc. Boards & Commis- 
sions; Member, American Legion; Am. 
Mgt. Assn.; Ind. Health Program Comm. 
of U.S. C. of C.; N. C. Bar Association. 





request, in the preparation of an 
educational publicity campaign in 
support of new automobile finan- 
cial responsibility laws enacted in 
several states. 


Radio. A noteworthy public rela- 


tions achievement was our nation- 
wide radio dramatization, in March 
of this year, of outstanding contri- 
butions of the casualty and surety 
industry to the war effort. Our 
four broadcasts, presented over 
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KENNETH SPENCER 
Incoming President 


THUMBNAIL BIOGRAPHY. After news- 
paper experience, entered insurance, 
joining Globe Indemnity in 1912, at 
Chicago. Served also at Philadelphia, 
New York and San Francisco. In 1927, 
elected a Vice President of the Globe; in 
1939, President; and in 1944, Executive 
Director of Eagle-Globe-Royal Indem- 
nity Companies. Past or present honors: 
Member, Executive Comm. of Board of 
Trustees of the American Institute; Con- 
ference Committee, Int. Assn. of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Underwriters. He has 
also served as Chairman of the Associa- 
tion’s Research Committee. 


FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN 
Outgoing President 


THUMBNAIL BIOGRAPHY. Started his in- 
surance career as an office boy. During 
World War I went to France as a lieu- 
tenant in the Yankee Division. Came 
with the America Fore organization in 
1921, where he is now Vice President of 
all the companies in that group. Past or 
present honors: Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, War Damage Corporation; Chair- 
man, Executive Committee, National 
Board of Fire Underwriters; etc., etc. He 
has also served the Association as Chair- 
man of the Magazine Policy Committee, 
which supervises the publication of THE 
CAsuALTY AND SURETY JOURNAL. 





160 stations, were heard by an esti- 
mated 60 million listeners. These 
programs were a part of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United 
States ‘‘War of Enterprise”’ series, 
presenting to the radio public the 


war achievements of the leading 
industries of the nation. 


Declaration. The Association’s Declara- 
tion of Attitude on the Employment of 
Disabled War Veterans and Other 
Disabled Persons, placed us on record 
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RAY MURPHY 
Becomes General Counsel 


THUMBNAIL BIOGRAPHY. After admission 
to the bar in Oregon and Iowa, went to 
Des Moines as Chairman of the State 
Board of Assessment and Reviews. Con- 
cluded World War I service with rank of 
Captain. Resigned post as Insurance 
Commissioner of Iowa to become Assist- 
ant General Manager of the Associa- 
tion, in 1935. Past or present honors: 
National Commander American Le- 
gion; Member — American Bar Assn.; 
Casualty & Surety Club of N. Y.; Drug 
& Chemical Club; N. Y. Credit Men’s 
Assn., and Nat’! Aeronautic Assn. 


June-Fuly 


RICHARD V. GOODWIN 
Incoming Vice President 


THUMBNAIL BIOGRAPHY. Associated with 
Fireman’s Fund since 1930, becoming 
Vice President in charge of the eastern 
department in 1934; in 1940, elected 
Second Vice President of the Fireman’s 
Fund and Occidental Indemnity come ° 
panies (the latter now the Western 
National Indemnity). Past or presetn 
honors: President, N. Y. State Society; 
V. P., National Society, Sons of Ameri- 
can Revolution; First V. P., Casualty & 
Surety Club; Past Master, F. & A. M.; 
Union League, Drug & Chemical and 
Bankers Clubs, and American Legion. 





as national leaders in the effort to solve 
this serious problem. 


Cooperation. In the field of public and 
agency relations, close cooperation 
was maintained with many organiza- 
tions and groups. Substantial progress 
has been made in the development of 


an acceptable agents’ qualification 
bill. The Association gave substantial 
support to and aided in the noteworthy 
progress of the post-war planning pro- 
gram of the Committee for Economic 
Development. 


The Casualty and Surety Journal. Reader 
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interest in THE CASUALTY AND SURETY 
JouRNAL steadily increased. During 
the past year, the JOURNAL continued 
its policy of publishing the best 
thought, experience and suggestions 
for the general good of the capital 
stock insurance industry, contributed 
by men and women in diversified jobs, 
working in all branches of insurance, 
yet with this in common — an in- 
spirational message to bring to others 
in the insurance business. 


Research. The Casualty and Publicity 
Departments completed preliminaries 
incidental to the formation of an ade- 
quate Research Department. This 
department has now been set up and 
is functioning. Among its objectives 
are: to impartially survey the place of 
our business in American life, and to 
report the truth, with all facts in mind 
and without distortion or bias; to in- 
terpret trends that may forecast the 
future; to indicate the course our 
business must follow. We have high 
hopes that the work of our Research 
Department will provide us with the 
bedrock facts upon which our industry 
can rise to new heights of achievement 
and progress. 


Legislation. During the past year, the 
legislation of most vital interest to our 
member companies concerned auto- 
mobile, surety, taxation, and work- 
men’s compensation. Other important 
legislation dealt with rates, licensing 
of agents, investments, authorization 
for writing multiple lines, handling of 
claims and financial responsibility laws. 


Casualty. The Casualty Department 
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maintained all its normal activities and 
somewhat extended its program. Prog- 
ress was made in the fields of occupa- 
tional diseases and workmen’s com- 
pensation, particularly in regard to 
assisting in the rewriting of some com- 
pensation laws and the amending of 
others. . . . Developments in auto- 
mobile financial responsibility laws 
were given major attention. . . . The 
Department remained in close touch 
with administrators of workmen’s 
compensation laws throughout the 
country, for the purpose of securing 
first-hand information on problems of 
administration and furnishing assist- 
ance toward the improvement and ad- 
ministration of these laws. 


Surety. During the past year, our Wash- 
ington Office devoted much attention 
to the Coordinator Plan, under which 
sixty-six surety companies granted to 
the Manager of the Washington Office 
power of attorney to execute consents 
of surety, and to correct errors and 
omissions in bonds and other under- 
takings of suretyship in connection 
with Government contracts. Accord- 
ing to War Department officials, the 
handling of Government contracts has 
been materially facilitated by this serv- 
ice. Much valuable time has been 
saved, both to the War Department 
and to our companies. 

Last July, the Navy Department re- 
quested extension of the Coordinator 
Plan to include Navy contracts. Dur- 
ing the year, over 6,000 contracts were 
executed for the War and Navy De- 
partments. 

Still another example of surety co- 
operation with the Government was 
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Excerpts from Remarks by 
KENNETH SPENCER 
Incoming President 


HE 62 CASUALTY and surety compa- 

nies which comprise this Associa- 
tion received in 1943, for protection and 
services, premiums aggregating over 
$735,000,000. This large sum was paid 
to these companies voluntarily by hun- 
dreds of thousands — yes, millions — of 
firms, corporations and individuals for 
the security of many more millions of 
American men, women and children. 
Many thousands of the employees of our 
member companies, and more thou- 
sands of agents and their employees, con- 
tributed to this result and earned their 
living by bringing to the people of our 
nation the benefits of accident and loss 
prevention, security, and financial in- 
demnity. To provide for obligations 
which will accrue in future, as well as to 
contribute immediately to the war ef- 
fort, the members of this Association in- 
creased their holdings of United States 
Government securities, including War 
Bonds, from $467,000,000 at the end of 
1941 to $761,000,000 at the end of 1943, 
an increase of 62%, a financial contribu- 
tion to the war effort of $294,000,000. 


. * * 


It is heartening indeed that business- 
men, not only in the great insurance 
business but in almost all fields, not only 
recognize the public interest, but have 
organized and are taking steps to ac- 
knowledge and meet their responsibili- 
ties to their customers and the public, as 
well as to stockholders. 





in connection with the preparation of 
a short form of application in certain 
cases for bonding Army officers hav- 
ing custody of military property. 


June-July 


Claims Bureau. The 59 claim surveys 
made in 1943 disclosed that while au- 
tomobile personal injury claims had 
declined, compensation claims had al- 
most doubled since the beginning of 
the war. . . . During the past year, 
despite a great number of individual 
fraudulent claims, not a single fraudu- 
lent claim ring came to our attention. 


National Conservation Bureau. Major 
efforts of the National Conservation 
Bureau were concentrated on the con- 
servation of manpower, materials, and 
machines essential to the war effort, 
and the maintenance of war worker 
transportation. . . . The new War- 
time Accident Prevention Program of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents was developed with Conserva- 
tion Bureau assistance, and utilizes 
much Conservation Bureau material. 


National Bureau for Industrial Protection. 
The Association continued to partici- 
pate in the support of the National 
Bureau for Industrial Protection in 
Washington, through which fire, casu- 
alty, and boiler and machinery inspec- 
tion reports and recommendations of 
insurance inspectors are furnished to 
the Government on request. More 
than fifty thousand such reports have 
been supplied to date. 


Center for Safety Education. The Center 
for Safety Education at New York 
University, which is sponsored by the 
Association, is the nation’s school for 
training industrial accident preven- 
tion inspectorsfor the Army and Navy. 
It is the official industrial training in- 
stitute for the Internal Security Divi- 
sion, Office of the Provost Marshal 
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General, which supervises safety in 
all war plants in which the Army is 
vitally concerned. 


Thousands of engineers, safety su- 
pervisors, nurses, firemen, teachers 
and representatives of the Army and 
Navy have benefited by Center 
courses. 

The Center is now conducting a 
series of research studies on the reha- 
bilitation of service casualties and in- 
jured industrial workers. Much of this 
work is being carried on in coopera- 
tion with the Institute for the Crippled 
and Disabled and with various Federal 
agencies. 

Company Assistance. These achievements 
would not have been possible without 
the friendly guidance and advice of 
the officers and various committees 
which were associated with the several 
departments and their many activi- 
ties. I wish to express my gratitude to 
the members of these committees, all 
of whom gave unstintingly of their 
knowledge and time in helping us to 
carry on our program. 

Staff Assistance. I also desire to pay trib- 
ute to the loyal staff of the Association 
and to the contribution its members 
have made to the common good of the 
insurance business. I can say with‘ con- 
fidence that I never yet have seen a 
member of our staff who has hesitated 
in the slightest to perform conscien- 
tiously and to the best of his ability the 
responsibilities assigned to him. 


Tribute. Finally, I desire to pay tribute 
to the forty-two men and women of the 
Association staff who are today wear- 
ing the uniform of their country, and 
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Excerpts from Remarks by 
KENNETH SPENCER 
Incoming President 


RADE association work today needs 

no apology for it is essential to the 
survival of business—not for the 
elimination of healthful competition, 
not for the purpose of freezing rates or 
prices at high or uneconomic levels, but 
for the purpose of intelligently serving 
the needs of our customers, and through 
them, the public at large — which means 
our country and our government. 

* * * 

“Free enterprise’ may be a hack- 
neyed phrase today. But those things 
which it represents will never seem un- 
important to those who have helped to 
create the America we have known, nor 
are they unimportant to those who fight 
the Battle of Freedom around the world. 
We are the guardians of their future and 
of their families; guardians of that for 
which they fight. None of us will shirk 
his responsibility as warden of such 
precious and hard-won things. We will 
work and fight to preserve them, con- 
fident that, as we work together for the 
good of all insurance and all business, we 
help our own companies, and our own 
fortunes, and our own country. 





to express the hope that they may soon 
be returned to their homes and fami- 
lies and their peacetime jobs. In solemn 
realization of the tragic price in blood 
and suffering and human lives our na- 
tion is paying to retain its freedom, 
the Association staff pledges that its 
work in the future will be, to the best 
of its ability, a justification of that 
sacrifice, an upholding of the princi- 
ples for which we are fighting today. 








ACCIDENT 

Hip, Hip. — A strip-teaser backed one 

of her flexible hips against a wall, and 

landed in hospital with a partial paralysis 
(Hollywood). 

. . . AUTOMOBILE 


Never Mind. A traffic officer caught 
up with a motorist. About to give him a 
ticket, he asked for the name. When he 
learned it was Aloises Zachary Aber- 
nathy Mefgenthenwallerberry, he let 
him off with a little lecture (Chicago). 


- - « BURGLARY 


Five-Cent Call. During a hold-up in a 
tavern, a customer spoke softly into the 
mike of a juke-box, ‘‘There’s a stickup 
going on here. Call the cops.” The 
** automatic operator quickly 
rose to the occasion and in a few min- 
utes a police car picked up the three 
suspects, who later identified 
(New York). 


hostess” 


were 


... FIRE 


Hot Time. A home-made electrical 
bed-shaking apparatus, rigged up by 
one ingenious fellow to wake him at the 
right time, started shaking at the wrong 
time, went on shaking till it short- 
circuited and burned the’ house down 
(Tacoma). 

. . . COMPENSATION 
Hazardous Female. A woman, de- 
scending stairs, fainted and fell on a 
hotel waiter below who was carrying a 
tray of drinks. Result: Broken bones, 
$3,100 compensation for injuries paid 
by hotel (Elizabeth, N. J.). 


LIABILITY 


Down Beat. A suit for $17,250 was 
entered by a canteen hostess for in- 
juries received during “wild jitterbug 
antics” instituted by a soldier against her 
protests (Hollywood). 


. . » PLATE GLAss 


Smash Hit. A would-be patron, angry 
that his favorite movie theater was not 
open, smashed two of the theater’s plate 
glass windows (Yonkers, N. Y.). 


. . . LIGHTNING 


Neat Job. Lightning struck a cow 
barn, set it afire, traveled along a pipe 
to a water tank on a near-by hill, ripped 
the tank open and sent a stream of water 
running down the hill to put out the 
fire (Tacoma). 


MISCELLANY 


Too Much Mustard. Two cars col- 
lided driven by J. D. Wiener and Alfred 
Hamburger (Los Angeles). .. . Too 
Much “Bus” iness. The last six passen- 
gers who jammed into an overcrowded 
bus were too much for the safety-minded 
young woman driver. So she got out and 
walked away —and so did all the 
passengers (Seattle). 





Scene shows a modern shopping district in the city of Buenos Aires 


The Status of Insurance in Argentina 


C. STICKLEY TUCKER 


> ARGENTINA is a country of 
1,078,278 square miles reaching 
from the tropical climate of its 
northern tip, through the temper- 
ate central areas where it is most 
densely populated, down to the 
extreme cold of the south. The 
population in 1941 was 13, 518,239 


Eighth in our series of Insurance 
’Round the World, 


of which approximately 2,470,000 
are living in Buenos Aires, the 
federal capital, making it the 
largest city in all Latin America. 
Buenos Aires is a modern city 
with many up-to-date shops, nu- 
merous wide streets, beautiful parks, 
and subway lines. 

The great plains provide the 
wheat and cattle raising industries 
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which form the most important 
business of the country. Meat re- 
frigerating is now the leading in- 
dustry and flour milling ranks 
second. The largest refrigerating 
plant in the world is located in 
Buenos Aires. Wool is now in much 
demand, filling the export ware- 
houses while awaiting space in 
outgoing ships. Although prima- 
rily an agricultural nation, Argen- 
tina has developed many large 
industries such as agricultural 


implement assembling plants, tire 
factories, automobile assembling 
plants, textile mills, engineering 
factories, flour mills, refrigerating 
plants, electric power plants and 
many others of a similar nature. 


Fire INSURANCE 


Insurance is not new in Argentina 
as both national and foreign com- 
panies have been writing business 
there for more than 50 years. There 
are over 100 companies writing fire 
insurance, of which about two-thirds 
are national companies. Insurance is 
written through general agencies, 
branch offices and ordinary agencies. 
Four United States companies are 
licensed to write fire insurance in 
Argentina and two of these companies 
have been actively operating there for 
over 20 years. Much of the insurance 
is introduced by brokers who are more 
active in Argentina than in most 
South American countries. Competi- 
tion is very keen, with the result that 
the insuring public of Argentina ob- 
tains its insurance cover in strong 


June-July 


companies at surprisingly low cost.* 

The national companies have an 
insurance association known as Asocia- 
cion de Companias de Seguros and 
the foreign companies also have their 
association known as Association of 
Foreign Insurance Companies in 
Argentina. Both groups are members 


Cc. STICKLEY TUCKER 


“* The Argentine market is a very competitive 
” 
one. 


of the Camara Sindical de Asegura- 
dores, which is the local rating associa- 
tion. This rating body establishes the 
rates, provides for sprinkler inspections 
and similar services and carries on the 
usual functions of an active rating 
organization. There are various other 


* Incidentally, term rates for first-class 
risks are written two annuals for three 
years, and three annuals for five-year 
contracts. Other classes are on the basis 
of two and one-half for three, and four 
for five-year policies. 
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insurance organizations such as an 
agents association, brokers association 
and loss adjusters association. 

Policy conditions must be approved 
by the superintendent of insurance. 
The office of the superintendent of 
insurance exercises a close control over 
all insurance activities and indications 
are that this regulation will become 
more and more rigid and severe. There 
is a growing tendency towards in- 
creased regulation regarding reinsur- 
ance practices as well as direct insur- 
ance operations. The present attempt 
of the government to interfere in the 
actual underwriting and reinsurance 
policies of the companies is one of the 
most disturbing factors now confront- 
ing the insurers in Argentina. 

Taxation is an important problem, 
as there is a stamp tax and premium 
tax in addition to other taxes imposed 
by the federal government, with a 
strong tendency on the part of indi- 
vidual provinces to levy additional 
taxes. 

The future of fire insurance in 
Argentina is, as in many other coun- 
tries, closely tied up with what future 
legislation and regulatory measures 
may develop. If authorities see the 
broad picture and refrain from re- 
strictive laws which seriously retard 
healthy growth of sound insurance 
protection, the insuring public in 
Argentina can look forward with con- 
fidence to a continuing market of 
broad insurance cover at economical 
cost. 


CASUALTY 


The larger part of accident insur- 
ance in Argentina is done by national 


THE STATUS OF INSURANCE IN ARGENTINA II 


companies and of the various classes, 
workmen’s compensation and auto- 
mobile form the larger part. 
Automobile insurance is written 
by a number of Argentine and British 
insurance companies, the larger vol- 
ume of business being with the former. 
Automobile rates are established by 
the board of underwriters known as 
the “‘Camara Sindical” and the com- 
prehensive policy is rather broad. 
The principal difference between this 
and the American contract is in the 
fact that the public liability and prop- 
erty damage limits in the standard 
Argentine contract are only about % 
of those of the American contract, but 
the limits naturally have been estab- 





Modern Apartment House, Buenos Aires 
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ished in accordance with court rulings 
of indemnity due to third parties. 
Public liability and property dam- 
age limits may be increased by paying 
additional premiums. As a whole it 
might be said that this class of business 
has given the companies in general an 


underwriting profit over a period of 


years and whereas today we find the 
cost of spare parts substantially higher 
than it was several years ago, never- 
theless, on the other hand there is a 
marked decline in the number of 
hours that the average family car is 
in operation. 

Workmen’s compensation insurance 
is written largely by national com- 
panies, although there are a number 
of British companies operating in this 
class of business, also. There is a cen- 
tral rating organization which estab- 
lishes the corresponding rates which 
are based upon occupations involved 
and also on experience and pay roll. 

There are some companies that are 
making a profit on this business and 
others that are not, although the re- 
sults have been somewhat better in the 
past year. The standard workmen’s 


compensation policy here covers obli- 


gations arising from the workmen’s 
compensation law. A peculiarity, how- 
ever, in this country is that a workman 
has the right to elect as to whether or 
not he will sue his employer under the 
workmen’s compensation law or under 
the civil code. Therefore, to meet this 
contingency, most of the companies 
doing workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance endorse their policies to also in- 
clude liability under the civil code and 
for this there is collected a surcharge 
of 15% on premium. 


June-July 


The rates for plate glass are estab- 
lished by a central rating bureau and 
are based upon the characteristics of 
the particular objects to be insured. 
This is a relatively small class of busi- 
ness in this country. 

Other casualty lines, such as per- 
sonal accident insurance, public lia- 
bility insurance, products liability in- 
surance, are all written here, but on 
a very small scale — particularly the 
last mentioned class. Rates are at the 
discretion of each underwriter. Of this 
class of business, the larger part is 
done by national companies although 
British companies also do a certain 
amount of business. 

SURETY 

The fidelity bond such as is written 
in the United States is practically an 
unknown thing in this market. What 
little cover is written is done under an 
ordinary policy instead of a special 
bond, with rates fixed by each indi- 
vidual underwriter and the retroactive 
period concerning defalcat’ns usually 
limited to not exceeding si:. months. A 
good part of whatever business may be 
written in this class is taken out by 
foreign concerns. 

It is quite probable that as business 
conditions become more complicated 
in this country, the type of cover 
which can be obtained locally will be 
broadened to fit in with actual condi- 
tions. 

* * * 

Argentina in the last few years has 
made enormous strides in industriali- 
zation, development of natural re- 
sources and road building, with the 
future of the country looking bright, 
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unless some unforeseen circumstance an internal revenue tax of 7% on 
should occur. premiums, or exactly five times the 

Foreign companies in Argentina 1.4% which the national companies 
work under one handicap ascompared pay. Furthermore, the Argentine 
with the companies incorporated market is a very competitive one and 
under Argentine law, in that they pay __ is closely connected to that of London. 


de 


Workmen’s Compensation ‘Publications 


Digest ($70.00 a copy) 


Tue Dicest oF WorKMEN’s COMPENSATION LAWS OF THE 
Untrep STATES AND TERRITORIES, consisting of a separate anno- 
tated digest for each jurisdiction, in removable form, is now up 
to date, except for eight sections, which are now being revised 
and will be supplied to purchasers without charge. The Digest 
consists of about 1000 pages and includes a detailed compara- 
tive analysis of the more important provisions. 


Law Pamphlets ($7.00 a copy) 


In‘preparation. New York: New edition containing amendments 
to the close of the 1944 legislature; expected to be available 
in July. Hawaii: New edition containing amendments to the 
close of the 1943 legislature; expected to be available early 
in July. Kentucky: New edition, containing amendments to the 
close of the 1944 legislature; expected to be ready early in 
September. 
Supplements (25¢ a copy) 

In preparation. Supplements to the workmen’s compensation law 


pamphlets of New Jersey, South Carolina and Virginia; ex- 
pected to be ready early in September. 


Note 


Please address orders or inquiries for quantity prices to Legis- 
lative Division, Association of Casualty and Surety Executives, 
60 John Street, New York (7). For NYC orders add 1% sales 
tax; for California deliveries, add 214% use tax. 
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Farm Population of 30,000,000 Souls . . . 
. Offers Big Potential Insurance Market 


DON ROSS 


> THE OTHER DAY I listened to an 
authority tell a group of salesmen 
how to sell more insurance. In 
simple language, he reviewed his 
own experience in this manner, 
*“You’ve got to find people... 
plenty of people . . . with a need 
for your services .. . and with 
plenty of money to pay the freight.” 

His own personal success as a 
producer bears testimony as to 
the wisdom of such logic. Let’s 
follow his line of thought and give 
consideration to the farm market 

. that market which has often 
been described as our great unde- 
veloped insurance market... 
the last frontier. 


People, plenty of people! We 
have in this country about six 
and a half million farms with some 
seven million farm families, since 
there are two families on many 
farms. Our farm population totals 
approximately thirty million souls. 
This is our biggest occupational 
group in America. 

Farming is the oldest business in 
America. 

Farming is the biggest business 
in America. 

The farm population equals all 
the people living in New York, 
Chicago, Boston, Cleveland and 
all the other cities together that 
constitute our top 31 cities. From 
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such facts, we must recognize that 
there are certainly plenty of people 
living on the farms of our country. 


NEED FOR INSURANCE 


Let’s take the second require- 
ment as put forth by our friend on 
the platform and apply it to the 
farm market. 

Casualty insurance is needed 
most by those who have something 
to protect. In other words, capital. 
In the farm field, we have the top 
half and the lower half of farmers. 
The lower half consists of share- 
croppers, subsistent farmers and 
others who barely eke out a living 
on poor land or who, by their very 
nature, are unprogressive and have 
not the ambition to work and 
accumulate. 

But that group of farmers who 
are above average, economically, 
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must be listed as capitalists. They 
work with hand and head to ac- 
cumulate land, buildings, live- 
stock, cash reserves and other 
wealth. Your above-average farmer 
is not a laborer, he is an employer 
of labor. 

For too long we have judged all 
farmers by the run-down buildings 
of the poorer farmers. We see five 
sets of good farm buildings, yet 
our attention is riveted to the sixth 
farm where the barn is falling 
apart, the house is in need of paint 
and roof, the fences are rotting 
away and the trash is piled every- 
where. No wonder many are un- 
impressed by such farms and un- 
thinkingly class all farmers in that 
unfortunate group. 


WANT PROTECTION 


Your above-average farmer is 
thrifty. He protects his animals 
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from cholera and other plagues 
through vaccinations, he keeps his 
soil from washing away through 
good methods, he protects his 
crops through using disease-resist- 
ant strains and seed treatments. 
He protects his feed, his animals 
and machinery with good build- 
ings. If he did not protect, he would 
never accumulate wealth. 

In a series of insurance meetings 
last summer, I heard a speaker 
ask this question repeatedly, ““How 
much capital investment has the 
renter and how much has the farm 
owner?” The agents, being fa- 
miliar with farmers of the better 
type in the livestock belt, in- 
variably set investment of good 
renters (those above-average farm- 
ers) at ten to twenty-five thousand 
dollars and the farm owner-opera- 
tors at twenty to fifty thousand 
dollars! 

Adding up the value of hogs, 
beef, dairy cows, chickens, feed, 
tractors, cars, trucks and imple- 
ments as well as buildings and va- 
rious household goods, those fig- 
ures of ten to twenty-five thousand 
dollars did not seem high at to- 
day’s prices. Agriculture has a 
capital of forty-two billion dollars, 
almost equal to that of all manu- 
facturing industries and nearly 
three times that of the nation’s 
railroads. If one adds the value of 
a good farm, including buildings, 
fences, wells and other improve- 
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DON ROSS 


“The farmer has rightly been called the 
biggest businessman in America”? 


ments, a valuation of up to sev- 
enty-thousand dollars did not seem 
high. Yet agents in the meetings 
invariably admitted they had never 
properly appraised the farmers — 
those above-average farmers! 


NEED INSURANCE 


Men who have created and ac- 
cumulated such wealth need pro- 
tection which insurance affords. 
They need insurance against loss 
of buildings through storms, loss of 
machinery and equipment through 
fire, loss of household goods 
through fire, . yes, loss of 
wealth from damage suits resulting 
from automobile or truck. (Many 
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farmers in the better regions have 
*two cars, a truck and a trailer.) 
In these days when gasoline is restricting 
the urban motorist so much, the farmer 
is expanding his operations, using his 
automotive equipment more tak- 
ing greater risks than ever before to 
produce the food that is essential to 
“Win the War and Write the Peace 
that Will Follow.” 

The farmer has rightly been 
called the biggest businessman in 
America. Doesn’t such an analysis 
pretty well establish the fact that 
above-average farmers NEED good 
insurance protection pro- 
tection which he often does not 
know is available to him because 
nobody has taken the trouble to 
explain to him? He hasn’t had 


FARM 
MORTGAGE DEBT 


1910-1914 100 
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the opportunity to read the full- 
page advertisements in urban mag- 
azines which have extolled the 
services which companies have 
available. True, he knows he can 
buy fire insurance and hail in- 
surance, but how many of these 
big businessmen on farms are really 
properly covered with such in- 
surance . how many know of 
protection they can buy against the 
other hazards and farming 
is a hazardous business! 

Farm income for 1943 is es- 
timated at $19,600,000,000. Sounds 
like a boxcar figure. In late years, 
we have been tossing billions and 
millions around in our conversa- 
tions with reckless abandon. While 
last year established an all-time 


The nation’s farm-mortgage debt has reached the lowest 
level of any year since 1918, and continues to decline 
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COUNTRY 


BANK DEPOSITS 


1924-1929= 100 
Unadjusted 


high in farm income, the forecast 
for this year is even higher. 
But what does this mean to the 


individual farmer, for an agent 
must hunt out the individual and 
make his sales one at a time. In 


one state last year, farm income 
averaged about $8,000 per farm. 
Compare that with your average 
urban prospect. True, other farm- 
ers did not take in that much 
money last year, but the two mil- 
lion farmers of the Upper Missis- 
sippi’ Valley (who comprise about 
a third of the total) got half of the 
nation’s farm income last year. 
The future looks bright to food 
producing farmers . farmers 
who produce basic foods. Comes 


the day of peace and the food 
producing farmer won’t have to 
shut down his factory. The chances 
are there will be an even bigger 
demand for his products when the 
war is over than right now. 

Efforts spent in soliciting busi- 
ness from substantial farmers to- 
day may prove very profitable in 
the future. The above-average 
farmer is deserving of your time 
and advertising efforts. Cultivate 
him. Expose yourself to farm busi- 
ness. Get acquainted with leading 
farmers. You'll like them. Once 
they learn that you have some- 
thing they need, you won’t find 
them hard to sell the proper insur- 
ance coverage. 


a 


Guide: It was in this room that Wellington received his first commission. 


Agent: How many renewals? 





Safety Measures in the Armed Forces 





With Killing the First Business of Mankind, 
We Paradoxically Look to the Preserva- 
tion of Human Life and Limb 





JULIEN H. 


> Today a great lesson in indus- 
trial safety can be gained from a 
knowledge of safety measures in 
the armed forces. What are some 
of the things our army and navy 
are doing to protect our fighters? 


1. Military Machine-Guarding. Let us 
first consider safety in military equip- 
ment — what might be termed mili- 
tary machine-guarding. 

Take the steel helmets worn by our 
soldiers. In contrast to the last war, 
these helmets fit the soldier’s head 
instead of perching.on top of his skull 
like an upside-down soup bowl! The 
sides and rear are extended to give 
protection to the temples and the 
spinal column. All our rifles and side 
arms have rounded edges to minimize 
the hazard of cuts and scratches. No 
hand gun can be fired until the safety 
catch is released. 

The belly armor of our tanks is so 
heavy that few if any of our tank 
soldiers have been killed by the ex- 
plosion of land mines beneath the 
tanks. Our tanks are air-conditioned, 
provided with automatic fire ex- 
tinguisher systems, safety harness for 
tank crews, and ventilating equip- 
ment. They have indirect vision slits, 


HARVEY 


periscopic for seeing when in action. 
All hatches and other openings are 
protected by little overhangs which 
stop molten lead from splashing into 
the tanks. 

Our powder is proof against shock 
— it can explode only when it is ig- 
nited. Enemy shells have made diréct 
hits in the ammunition compartments 
of our tanks, punching holes straight 
through the shells and spilling the 
powder, yet the powder did not ignite 
or the ammunition explode unless the 
enemy shell exploded and set it off. 

All our guns, from small arms to 
heavy artillery, are proof-tested by 
being fired with a heavy overcharge 
of powder. 

These military safety devices are a 
splendid example to industrial man- 
agement. We should bear them in 
mind when safeguarding our indus- 
trial plants. 


2. Military Training. How about 
military training? Is there a lesson 
here, too? 

Let’s take a highly dangerous ma- 
neuver — moving a convoy of army 
trucks to the front at night. Back in 
the United States, every driver in 
that convoy underwent a six-weeks 
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course in motor vehicle operation. He 
was taught the proper distances to 
maintain between vehicles under 
attack, the handling of defensive 
weapons such as fifty-calibre machine 
guns, blackout driving with the aid of 
special blackout lights, the proper way 
to load munitions and other flamma- 
bles, the precautions against fire and 
the use of fire-fighting equipment — 
all these things in addition to his basic 
driver training. He was given plenty 
of Vitamin A to improve his night 
vision. Because of his training and 
conditioning, the convoy will get 
there on time and with the highest 
possible percentage of vehicles and 
cargoes intact. 

Many other illustrations can be 
given in the field of training but this 
one indicates the desire of the military 
to keep casualties as low as humanly 
possible, in view of the considered and 
necessary risks taken. 

a 

The army is also alert to the 
accident threat on the industrial 
front. It wants no unnecessary 
delays in the production and de- 
livery of war materials. An inten- 
sive minimum safety program for 
the guidance of private and gov- 
ernment-operated industrial es- 
tablishments engaged in the man- 
ufacture, handling or storage of 
war materials is carried on by the 
War Department. A very active 
War Department Safety Council, 
including representatives of the 
army, navy, marine corps and 
civilian agencies, also plays its part. 
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Cooperating with the War De 
partment’s Industrial Safety Pro- 
gram is the National Bureau for 


Industrial Protection, supported 
by our country’s casualty, fire and 
boiler machinery insurance indus- 
try. Thus, we have an excellent 
set-up for safety and fire preven- 


JULIEN H. HARVEY 


Every saving in human resources increases the 
military strength of the nation 


tion work in the armed services 
and on the production front in 
which both military and civilian 
groups cooperate. Let us contrast 
this excellent program which is 
producing results, with industry’s 
own effort. 

From one of the little pocket 
manuals our army publishes for 
soldiers, I quote, “Some men get 
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the idea that because war involves 
dangerous acts, it is ‘smart’ to be 
reckless all the time under war 
conditions. Quite to the contrary, 
the more we suffer by enemy 
action, and the more we are com- 
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recklessness. A hero takes risks 
when he hopes to gain a worthy 
objective; only a fool takes risks 
needlessly.” We give that advice 
to our fighting men. Certainly it 
is just as important that we give 


similar advice to our workers, who 
are not compelled to take the con- 
sidered risks of battle! 


pelled to take risks, the more we 
need to avoid losing men and 
property through carelessness or 


In the Good Olde “Days 


Automobilious Band-Wagon 


Here is a copy of part of Section I of Chapter 67 of an auto:nobile law 
enacted in Kansas in 1903: 

Nothing in this section shall be construed as in any way preventing, 
obstructing, impeding, embarrassing or in any other manner or form in- 
fringing upon the prerogative of any political chauffeur to run an auto- 
mobilious band-wagon at any rate he sees fit compatible with the safety 
of the occupants thereof, provided, however, that not less than ten nor 
more than twenty ropes be allowed at all times to trail behind this vehicle 
when in motion, in order to permit those who have been so fortunate as 
to escape with their political lives an opportunity to be dragged to death, 
and provided further, that whenever a mangled and bleeding political 
corpse implore for mercy, the driver of the vehicle shall, in accordance 
with the provisions of this bill, throw out the life-line. — Best’s Fire and 
Casualty News : 





HON. HOMER C. PARKER 
GEORGIA 


Honorable Homer C. Parker, Comptroller General and Insurance Com- 
missioner of Georgia, was born in Appling County, Georgia, and received 
a degree of B.L. from Mercer University, Macon, Georgia. Lawyer, 1908, 
to date; Solicitor City Court, Statesboro, Georgia, 1915-1916; Army 
Officer, 1917-1922; Mayor, City of Statesboro, Georgia, 1924-1927; 
Adjt. Gen. of Georgia, 1927-1931; Congressman First Georgia District, 
72nd and 73rd Congresses; Comptroller General and Insurance Com- 
missioner, State of Georgia, June 16, 1936 to January 11, 1937, and 
January 14, 1941 to date. Saw active service in World War I. Now 
Brigadier-General, Retired, Georgia, N. G. Member: Phi Delta Theta 
Fraternity, Masonic Order, Order of Eagles, B. P. O. Elks, American 
Legion, 40 et 8, and Sojourners. 





The Handicapped Worker — 
an Obligation and an Asset 


J. DEWEY DORSETT 


> AN INDUSTRIAL PLANT recently 
addressed an urgent plea to its em- 
ployees for Red Cross blood don- 
ors. Although this plant employed 
a large number of crippled and 
handicapped workers, only phys- 
ically-fit employees were solicited, 
and 50% of them signed pledges. 
But the results in the handicapped 
group were striking. A tally of the 
records showed that every one of 
them had volunteered ! 

The incident, reported by James 


See also the Association’s “‘ Declara- 
tion of Attitude” regarding the employ- 
ment of physically-handicapped war vet- 
erans and other persons, THE CasuALTY 
AND SURETY JOURNAL, April, page 1. 
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J. Cassidy, Personnel Manager of 
the Kreisler Manufacturing Cor- 
poration, is characteristic. It typi- 
fies the attitude of the handicapped 
worker. He wants no favors, no 
special concessions. He wants a 
chance to work and to be treated 
as an equal. 

Already honorably-discharged 
soldiers, sailors and marines are 
returning home bearing the scars 
of battle. The number will increase 
and will probably eventually far 
exceed the casualties of the last 
war. These men have been prom- 
ised jobs upon their return. But, in 
the case of those whose injuries are 
more serious, finding the appro- 
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priate occupation will not be easy. 
Will the necessary steps be taken 
to rehabilitate these men and to 
make them useful members of so- 
ciety, or will they be an insecure 
and embittered element languish- 
ing in hospitals or selling apples? 

But the problem is broader. 
Aside from veterans, there are mil- 
lions of handicapped persons. 
Their disabilities make it extremely 
difficult or impossible to get suita- 
ble training or to find jobs. They are 
in the marginal group— the last to 
be hired, the first to be discharged. 


June-July 


THE OBSTACLES 


Many doubts beset the employer 
who considers hiring such persons. Is 
he getting into something from which 
he cannot easily escape? Will the dis- 
abilities restrict the activities of these 
persons? Will absenteeism increase? 
Will other employees dislike the pres- 
ence of deformity? Will accidents in- 
crease? Will insurance rates go up? 

Complete answers to all of these 
questions are not at present possible. 
The Center for Safety Education of 
New York University, supported by 
grant from the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Executives, has recently 








Among the returning veterans coming back to our shores every month, will be many 
who are disabled, in little or great degree. They must, in all cases possible, find a 
gainful occupation, as must the many non-veteran disabled persons who also are 
always present in considerable numbers. Photo courtesy of ‘The Marth of Time. 
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begun a study of “The Relative Work 
Efficiency and Accident-Proneness of 
Physically-Disabled Workers.” * This 
study, and others pending, should 
produce much helpful data. 

But the information already avail- 
able from various reports and surveys, 
while not complete, dispells many 
doubts and corrects much prejudice 
and misunderstanding. 


Do Disasiuities INTERFERE? 


Do the disabilities of handicapped 
persons interfere in the performance of 
their jobs because of lower stamina 
and restricted activity? It has been 
amply demonstrated that they do 
not. 


EXAMPLE One. The Connecticut Re- 
habilitation Service, making a study of 
the output rates of handicapped work- 
ers, stated that when such workers are 
placed in selective employment their 
output is equal to that of the physically 
normal. 

EXAMPLE Two. M. P. Pfeil, President 
of Dayton Acme Company, reported 
that from a production standpoint the 
quality and quantity produced by the 
handicapped are better than those of 
normal people. 

EXAMPLE THREE. In a survey of more 
than one hundred employers, 25 re- 
ported output to be higher among the 
handicapped; 69 found it to be the same 
in both groups; only 11 found it to be 
lower among the handicapped. 

EXAMPLE Four. A study at the West- 
ern Electric Company revealed that the 
handicapped all had satisfactory or su- 
perior production records. Their great 


*See THe CasuaLty AND SURETY 
JournAt for April, page 1. — Ep. 
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Problems and Obstacles 
Effect of Disabilities 
The Proper Job 
Absenteeism 
Temperament 
Appreciation 

Accidents 

Second Injuries 
Attitude of Insurance 











conscientiousness tends to increase the 
quantity and improve the quality of 
their work. 

EXAMPLE Five. A careful survey of 
685 handicapped compared with the 
same number of normal workers, made 
in a large manufacturing plant, indicated 
that handicapped workers are generally 
a careful, industrious and loyal group. 
In this survey it was found that 7.9% 
more normal workers resigned than did 
handicapped workers; that there were 
7.4% more discharges for cause among 
normal workers; that there was a 4.6% 
increase in earnings of the handicapped, 
as compared with 4% for the normal 
workers. 


THE PRoPER JOB 


Obviously a handicapped employee 
must be placed in a position suitable 
to his capacity. To fit the employee 
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into the proper job, a 
method has recently been 
devised whereby each job 
is analyzed on the basis of 
its requirements. A chart 
is prepared showing the 
operations or motions 
which the job entails, 
such as walking, stand- 
ing, sitting, stooping, lift- 
ing, using one foot, using 
both feet, using finger, 
seeing, talking, hearing, 
etc., and also the working 
conditions, such as out- 
side, humid, dusty, etc. A 
similar chart is made, on 
the basis of a careful pre- 
placement examination, 
showing the capacities of 
the disabled worker and 
the conditions under 
which he must work. By 
matching these charts, a 
determination of the suit- 
‘ ability of a handicapped 
worker for a particular 
job is simplified, and 
the liability to error is 
minimized. 

Hundreds of different 
types of positions de- 
manding a high degree of 
skill and experience are 
being satisfactorily filled 
by the handicapped. 


EXAMPLE Six. A survey 
by the Consolidated Air- 
craft Co. indicated that 
60% of the jobs in the 
plant could be held by 
persons with a severe visual 
defect in one eye, and 50% 








Research Projects Announced 
by 
New York University 
Committee on Industrial Research 


This series of studies, formed for the specific 
purpose of steering a series of planned studies 
designed to aid nationwide effort in the attain- 
ment of increased efficiency in industrial pro- 
duction and worker training, placement and 
supervision, includes special investigations in 
four areas: the disabled worker, women work- 
ers, juvenile workers, and the plant physical 
environment and work efficiency. 

The studies included in this announcement 
are being conducted in partial fulfillment of 
requirements for doctoral degrees and as special 
projects by physicians and engineers at the 
Institute for the Crippled and Disabled and the 
New York University Center for Safety Edu- 
cation (sponsored by the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Executives). 


In Process 


1. The Work Efficiency of Physically-Disabled 
Industrial Workers. 

2. The Survey of Rehabilitation Activities in 
the New York Metropolitan Area. 

3. Diagnostic and Training Techniques for the 
Placement of Disabled Workers. 

4. A Present-Status Survey of State Practices 
in the Licensing of Disabled Drivers. 

5. The Accident Incidence of Women Workers 
in Industry with Respect to Type and Severity. 

6. Training and Skill-Development Methods 
and Techniques for Increased Safety and Work 
Efficiency Among Women Industrial Workers. 

7. ASurvey of Opportunities for the Blind and 
Others with Visual Disabilities, in the New York 


area. 
Planned 


1. Testing Methods and Techniques for the 
Licensing of Drivers with Physical Disabilities. 

2. The Analysis and Classification of Indus- 
trial Jobs for Juvenile Workers. 

3. The Development of a Diagnostic Prog- 
nostic Inspection Inventory for Use in Accident- 
Prevention Programs in Industrial Installations 
and Operations. 

4. Color and Its Relation to Industrial Pro- 
duction Efficiency. 


Additional investigations are already in 
progress, or planned for the near future. 
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by persons who had full use of one arm 
and only partial use of the other. About 
10% of the jobs were completely seden- 
tary and so were suitable for persons 
with severe leg impairments. 

In fact, it is now recognized that 
there is’: some occupation for which 
virtually every type of handicapped 
person can be fitted. Sometimes a 


physical defect can be turned into a 
positive advantage for a particular job. 


EXAMPLE SEVEN. Persons of tiny stat- 
ure have been found extremely useful for 


AN OBLIGATION AND AN ASSET 


riveting in tight corners of aircraft and 
for work inside of gasoline tanks. The 
sense of touch of a blind worker is known 
to be superior and it is being utilized in 
many tasks. 

ABSENTEEISM 

Is the handicapped employee more 
often absent? This notion has been 
emphatically disproved. 

EXAMPLE Ercur. In a survey made by 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Federal Security Agency, of 97 em- 
ployers who reported on absenteeism, 





Grvinc New Lire To War CRIPPLEs. 


Founded to expedite the return of crippled 


service men to civilian life and sometimes even to military duty, the artificial limb 
department of the Mare Island (California) Naval Hospital is doing one of the war’s 
outstanding humanitarian jobs. Guiding hands of the enterprise are (left to right) 
Lt. Comdr. D. D. Toffelmier, in charge of the department; Capt. John P. Owen, Com- 
manding Officer of the hospital, and Capt. Rudolph I. Longabaugh, one of the original 


developers of the service. 
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Frank Webber, right, is the totally-blind drill press operator on war production at 
the plant of the American Welding & Manufacturing Company, Warren, Ohio. 
George Frank, his helper, has partial vision in one eye only. Working to dimensions 
within five-thousandths of an inch, this team equals the output of normal workers. 





53 found it to be less for the handi- 
capped; 39 found it to be the same in 
both groups; and only 5 found it to be 
higher among the handicapped. 

ExampLe Nine. W. C. Wandell, Ar- 
mament Foreman, Office of Ordnance 
Officer, Fort Sill, said that absenteeism 
among the physically handicapped is 
negligible. 

Examp Le TEN. In a survey of a large 
manufacturing plant, it was found that 
there were 7% more absences among 
normal workers than among those who 
were handicapped. 

ExampLe Exteven. The Minneapolis 


Artificial Limb Co., 95% of whose em- 
ployees are disabled, reports that ab- 
sences caused directly orindirectly by phy- 
sical disabilities are practically unknown. 


TEMPERAMENT 


Is the handicapped person inclined 
to be hypersensitive and temperamen- 
tal about his limitations? No. Handi- 
capped employees expect only the 
same consideration and understanding 
which is extended to other employees. 
They are found to be easily managed, 
alert, cheerful and efficient. 
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ATTITUDE OF OTHER EMPLOYEES 


It is sometimes feared that other 
employees will dislike the presence of 
deformity and that employee morale 
may be affected. But the fact is that 
the average able-bodied employee is 
unusually considerate toward the 
handicapped person. It was found 
that during the breaking-in process, 
the handicapped person receives every 
conceivable kind of consideration, en- 
couragement and help. 


EXAMPLE TWELVE. James J. Cassidy of 
the Kreisler Manufacturing Corp., re- 
ports an illustrative case. A young girl, 
paralyzed from her shoulders to her 
elbows, was assigned to do assembly 
work. The other workers gave special 
attention to breaking her in, and it was 
suspected that they turned in, to her 
credit, part of their own finished as- 
semblies. As soon'as she had learned to 
do the job, however, the attitude of the 
girls reverted to the normal one of treating 
her as an equal. 


APPRECIATION 


Since the physically handicapped 
realize that a suitable job is difficult to 
obtain, they value it more highly. To 
them it is a chance to be independent. 
They are appreciative of their oppor- 
tunities. They are inclined to stay and 
determined to make good. 

In fact, it is sometimes necessary to 
guard against overzealous effort by 
such employees, and to make sure that 
maximum efficiency is not prevented 
by easily-correctable details, such as a 
straight chair for a person with a 
heavy brace, when a swivel chair 
would facilitate his rising and getting 
seated; because the average handi- 
capped worker is extremely reluctant 
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to draw attention to his disability by 
seeking the correction of such an in- 
convenience himself. 


ACCIDENTS 
In the past, the greatest stumbling 
block in the employment of the handi- 
capped was the fear that these workers 
were more inclined to have accidents. 
This erroneous belief has been contra- 
dicted by overwhelming evidence. 


EXAMPLE THIRTEEN. In the survey of 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
of the 87 employers who reported on 
accident rate, 49 found it to be lower 
among the handicapped; 36 found it to 
be the same in both groups; and only 2 
found it to be higher among the handi- 
capped. 

EXAMPLE FourTEEN. Dr. Krieger of 
the Ford Motor Company reported that 
handicapped workers, knowing their 
disabilities, are less liable to accidents 
than normal workers because they will 
not take chances. (Ford employs more 
than 11,000 persons who have some form 
of physical defect, and 10% of these are 
blind.) 

EXAMPLE FirTeen. A study in Penn- 
sylvania in 1937 showed that only .6% 
of 29,000 handicapped drivers were in- 
volved in accidents, compared to 4.5% 
of the other 2,000,000 drivers. 

Handicapped employees are more 
conscious of hazards and therefore 
exercise greater caution. They follow 
most closely the company’s safety rules 
and methods, and sometimes even in- 
still safety-consciousness into other 
employees. 


Seconp InyuRIES 
It is true that if a handicapped 
worker does sustain an injury the com- 
bination of the two disabilities may be 
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more serious. For if an employee who 
has previously lost an eye, arm or leg, 
loses a second eye, arm or leg, a sub- 
stantially total disability is the result. 
But the chance of such an occurrence 
is extremely remote. 

EXAMPLE SIxTEEN. In Massachusetts, 
where careful records of such second in- 
juries are kept, for the year ending 
June, 1938, it was found that of the total 
of 34,000 injuries only three were of the 
type mentioned. 

It is realized that when such second 
injuries do occur it is not fair to re- 
quire the last employer to pay the en- 
tire compensation for the total result- 
ing disability. This situation can be 
remedied by including in the law a 
provision for a second injury fund. 
The Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives has drafted a Model 
Second Injury Fund Bill. Under its 
provisions an employee, who is en- 
titled to compensation for the com- 
bination of a second injury and a pre- 
vious loss or loss of use of a member or 
an eye, receives payment from the 
Fund for all disability except for the 
second injury itself, which is a liability 
of the employer. 

By this means, the employer pays 
the compensation for the second in- 
jury only. The additional disability 
resulting from the combination of the 
two disabilities is paid out of the Fund, 
to which all insurance companies and 
self-insured employers contribute. 

There are now 15 states and two 


territories which have in operation 
second injury funds of some kind and 
the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Work- 
ers’ Compensation Act also provides 
such a fund, but the problem is still 
far from complete solution. Much 
study remains to be done and many 
questions still require answer. 


ATTITUDE OF INSURANCE COMPANIES 


The impression seems to have been 
current in some quarters that insur- 
ance companies advise employers 
against the employment of disabled 
persons. To correct this erroneous im- 
pression, the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Executives (an association 
of 62 capital stock casualty and surety 
companies) has recently promulgated 
a “Declaration of Attitude,” stating 
the position of the companies. * 

There is no sound reason why per- 
sons with certain physical defects 
should not be employed. If emphasis 
is placed on the individual’s aptitude 
instead of his disability, and he is not 
given a job where his handicap would 
interfere, he should be able to compete 
successfully and to stand the pace of 
modern production as well as the 
physically normal person. He will 
stay on the job, be loyal, careful, at- 
tentive and thoroughly appreciative 
of his opportunities. To him adversity 
is a challenge and a defect becomes 
an asset. 


*See Tue Casvatty anp SuRETY 
JournaL for April, page 1. 








DREAM OR NIGHTMARE? — Don’t be alarmed. 
This aeronautical monstrosity represents what would 
happen, for example, if one group of aircraft special- 
ists were commissioned to design the plane as a whole. 
The “equipment group” thinks accessories and gad- 


A Transportation 
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gets most important. Its ideal might look like this. 
The power-plant group would make #ts plane all en- 
gine; the empennage group, all tail; etc. Drawings, 
courtesy Popular Science Monthly, by Douglas Rolfe, 
based on sketches by C. W. Miller, Vega Aircraft. 





WARTIME HAZARDS. — An army tank smashed into 
this sedan in Los Angeles, and dragged the auto through 
an intersection, injuring its five passengers, all of them 
aircraft factory employees. None of the soldiers in tank 
was hurt. Damage to the car was $800, to the tank, $2. 
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RUNS ON VOLTS. — A Minneapolis mechanic 
drives to work in car he built. Speed, 15 miles per 
hour. There are four speeds forward, four reverse. 
Car operates on three storage batteries; 100 miles 
on one battery charging; powered with two motors. 














CLICK IN CARAVAN. — Evelyn (/eft} and Eleanor Shaw {right} are two amateur entertainers whose 
lovely voices have been going over big in the No. 4 Caravan Show of the army. Eleanor, who was for- 
merly employed by one of our member companies, left with her twin sister to enlist in the Canadian 
WACS (the girls were too young then for the U. S. WACS). They planned to continue their secretarial 
duties, but their singing talent was soon discovered and, following an audition, they were signed up. 
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umbia Broadcasting System every Saturday night, is shown 
cial mascot to the WAVES at Hunter College, New York 
ms to be a little bored by it all. The WAVE at the right is 
formerly employed in one of our member companies. 
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LIABILITY. — The Triborough Bridge Authority, N. Y., carries liability insurance in one 
of our member companies. Included in the Authority’s jurisdiction are the Henry Hudson, 
Bronx- Whitestone, Triborough and Marine Parkway Bridges, and the Cross Bay Viaduct. 
They have 24-hour maintenance and police service; warning lights for aviation, river and 
street traffic. Photo shows the insurance company inspector on the Marine Parkway span. 


Insurance “Personalities VW 


Bob Hawk, whose “Thanks to the Yanks” program is PLAY FOR SERVICE MEN. — Hartley Bell {/eft}, 
claim adjuster for one of our members, receives thanks 


from Lt. Lee Ringer {right} navy recreational officer, 
for collection of play equipment gathered for service 
men by employees of a Los Angeles insurance office. 
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LIBERTY PRESERVED. — Test bor- POSTWAR PERPLEXITIES. — It’s open season for postwar plan- 
ings made for the new underground Lib- 
erty Bell shelter to protect historic relic 
from fire or catastrophe. Vault is gift to 
nation of one of our member companies. 


A News Parade 


AWARD WINNERS. — George W. Scott {right} Edu- 
cational Director of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, presents to three top-ranking students of 
Buffalo, certificate awards upon successfully completing 
National Association’s 100-hour education program. 


ning these days. It’s a deadly serious business, too. But there’s a light 
touch to any endeavor. Witness this group of “boys” from the Fire 
Underwriters Association of the Pacific, who whimsically purveyed 
to their eager audience a glimpse into the insurance business in 1950. 


News ‘Parade VW 


THREE-WAR WORKER. — Louisa Kuhns is a power 
press operator in Meriden, Connecticut, employed 
continuously since 1887. She stamped shells in 1898, 
1917 and today. She has not been late or missed a 
day in 56 years. Her starting wage was 80¢ a day. 
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- Nuggets of interest and help from the 
daily press or various insurance magazines 


Fire-FiGHTING WIFE 
Letter in Rough Notes 


A farmer came into our office this 
morning —a tall thin, red-faced, hill 
type farmer. He said, “I may want you- 
all to write some insurance for me this 
summer. Thinking of going away for 
awhile to work, and taking my wife with 
me. Went away to defense work last 
year but fixed the house then so she 
could take care of it in case of fire. 

Tell you what I did — she couldn’t 
have climbed the roof to put a fire out, 
so I built a ladder on the side near the 
porch — fastened it to the house. All 
she would have to do was push the porch 
screen out, climb the ladder to the roof 
and put out the fire. I built the ladder 
right near our well house so it would 
be easy for her to get water. But she 
is going with me this time, so I figure I 
better have some insurance. 


RESIDENCE BURGLARY INSURANCE 


Rough Notes 


Absence from home at some time 
during the summer by thousands of 
families, will leave the vacated prem- 
ises easy picking for housebreakers. 
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It is not difficult to convince any 
head of a family, male or female as the 
case may be, that the exposure to pos- 
sible loss from this cause is increased 
during a vacation exodus. It is ap- 
parent that the list of prospects is 
inexhaustible. 

The test is the ability of the sales- 
man to persuade the one being inter- 
viewed that it is really more important 
to protect the home against loss caused 
by burglars than it is to have that 
extra classy sweater he thinks would 
be nifty to display on the trip or any 
other of a dozen items or gadgets he 
may be planning to get that are not 
essential to the success of the outing. 


SELLING WARWORKERS 
The National Underwriter 


Nicholson-Clark & Co. of Decatur, 
Ill., recently started selling insurance to 
factory workers particularly in war in- 
dustries, the activity being in charge of 
C. M. Nicholson, son of the head of the 
agency. He says: 

*‘As new people moved to Decatur 
with the coming of defense industries, a 
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problem developed as to the best method 
of contacting them. No one was allowed 
in the plants during working hours un- 
less they had business essential to the 
war industry. We finally decided to can- 
vass the occupants of the new defense 
houses in Decatur. 

“I determined the most satisfactory 
way of contacting them was to call upon 
them at home between 7 and 9 in the 
evening. I took two nights each week to 
call on these people, and have had mod- 
erate success in selling them. 

“As an entree, I used automobile 
insurance, as 90% of these workers used 
cars. Although I did not sell all of them, 
I did find they were very good prospects 
and usually gave me the expirations of 
their automobile insurance. I had some 
success in selling them fire and extended 
coverage on their household’ goods. 
Those that I sold paid cash, and there 
was no financing of premiums.” 


Cup AND THE Lip 
Canadian Underwriter 


Some time ago there was a wedding 
reception in Montreal. At the reception 
guests were regaled with minced ham 
sandwiches, garnished with mustard or 
relish. Later nine persons, including five 
children went to the hospital with pto- 
maine poisoning! They all recovered, 
but someone undoubtedly had a finan- 
cial headache. Have we ever mentioned 
the sale of products liability insurance? 


PREPARE Now For RETURN OF 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
The Local Agent 

An agent should begin now to work 
toward a thriving automobile insurance 
business after the war. He should see 
that all his old clients are adequately 
serviced, and begin to talk to them about 


their postwar insurance plans. A little 
extra time spent in discussing this now, 
and possibly direct mail cards or letters 
bringing out the importance of automo- 
bile insurance now and in the new driving 
splurge after the war — making these 
special efforts now will pay well: later. 
The automobile angle should not be 
forgotten in the regular advertising of 
the agency. The sad experiences of many 
businesses in the last war remind us that 
the public forgets in a very short time, 
and unless mention is made frequently 
of a product or a service, it quickly loses 
its place in the sun. An agent who has 
made a name for himself in the auto- 
mobile insurance business and has de- 
veloped a worth-while reputation has 
something too valuable to give up. 


Excess Lines 
United States Review 


As George Ade remarked: “Early to 
bed and early to rise and you meet no 
prominent people.” 

Grandiose plans for national health 
and medical care insurance are likely to 
make Uncle Sam a pretty sick man him- 
self. 





Courtesy of the Spectator Magazine 





@ Just how can we promote the use of corporate 
suretyship and how can one succeed in that field? 


@ What can we say to an administrator or to an 


executor? 


@ What obligations are definitely good, hazard- 


ous or extra-hazardous? 


@ Who are some of the most likely applicants? 


The Present Market for Judicial Bonds: 


W. ROBERT EVANS 


> SINCE THERE is not space here to 
discuss many kinds of judicial 
bonds, probate bonds are perhaps 
entitled to first consideration. The 
law creates the demand, but sel- 
dom requires a corporate bond. 


I. PRoBATE Bonps 


Just how can we promote the use of 
corporate suretyship and how can one 
succeed in that field? What can we 
say to an administrator or an executor 
that will induce him to buy a bond 
rather than go to his friends for a 
personal bond? 

(1) We can remind him that those 
same friends may, and probably will, 
call on him for a return of the favor 
and that their risks may be many 
times more hazardous than his own. 

(2) We can tell him that the bond 
costs him nothing and that it is a 
proper charge against the estate, the 
same as fire insurance premiums on 
buildings owned by the estate. 

(3) We can tell him that he has no 
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I. Probate Bonds 
II. Court Bonds 


moral right to ask anyone to guarantee 
that he will always be honest or that 
he will be prudent and that he will 
faithfully perform and legally perform 
his duties in every particular. 

(4) We can also appeal to his sense 
of fairness and point out to him that 
the creditors and the heirs are entitled 
to better protection than a personal 
bond offers, which is often noncha- 
lantly signed by someone who may 
have nothing more than the pen he 
uses in signing his name and who in 
every case is someone who does not 
think of his own interests first. 

(5) We can assure him that it will 
stand him in good stead to have a 
surety company at his elbow, not to 
harass him but to help him. 

To everyone in the business, a point 
just as important as all these cogent 
arguments for corporate suretyship is: 
How can I get the fiduciary to come to 
me for his bond or just how can I get 
to him? 

In every community there is at least 
one man who has solved that problem, 
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and in large communities there may 
be many who have solved it, particu- 
larly where the fiduciary is free to 
make a choice of his surety. 

The successful agent prepares now 
for the bond that may not be needed 
until next year or which may be 
needed day after tomorrow. He reads 
vital statistics and courthouse news, 
and he cultivates attorneys who so 
often have the placing of probate 
bonds. There are stories of estates that 
read like novels and where truth is 
stranger than fiction. If you are a good 
story teller, you will make it a point to 
relate some of these where it will do 
you some good. You can impress upon 
your friends that you are the right 
man to call when the time comes. In 
short, you can expose yourself to po- 
tential buyers. 

You cannot solicit a specific bond 
until the need arises and even then it 
may be too late. You can, however, 
make ready and no one knows what 
day or what hour your phone may 
ring. A wreath of flowers sent to the 
mortuary or a message of sympathy to 
the widow will not get you the busi- 
ness; it is too late for that. You must be 
someone whom the testator was think- 
ing about when drawing his will or 
someone who has established a reputa- 
tion for probate bond service or some- 
one who has made an impression which 
will not be forgotten by the potential 
fiduciary or his lawyer. 


II. Court Bonps 


Let us look now at some of the court 
bonds. What obligations of this kind 
are definitely good? Which ones are 
hazardous, and which are extra-haz- 


June-July 


ardous? Who are the most likely appli- 
cants and how can one get his share of 
such business? 

In answer to the first question, I 
will say that the best way to draw a 
dividing line between the preferred 
business and the least desirable busi- 
ness is by placing plaintiffs or non- 


W. ROBERT EVANS 


“A wreath of flowers will not get you the 
business.” 


compulsory court bonds in the pre- 
ferred class and the defendants or com- 
pulsory bonds in the second class. 

Of course, not all of one are good 
and not all of the other are bad. Fun- 
damentally, however, a risk on behalf 
of one who is initiating litigation is far 
better than a risk on behalf of someone 
who is defending himself. 

Under such bonds as garnishment, 
replevin and attachment, the surety 
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has a nominal liability on behalf of 
some person or concern who has care- 
fully counted the cost before it goes 
to the courts. 

Under such bonds as release of 
garnishment, release of attachment, 
discharge of replevin, supersedeas and 
appeal the surety has the liability for 
someone who is forced to fight and 
often with little notice in advance. 

Another thing to remember is that 
most plaintiffs win, which, of course, 
means most defendants lose. This fact 
alone makes one readily see that the 
plaintiff’s bond is usually the safest 
one to write. 

As in nearly every other bond field, 
except fidelity, we write no court 
bonds till the occasion arises. Most of 
us would write few bonds, however, 
if we waited until that time in the hope 
that the litigants would call us. How, 
then, does one prepare himself for rec- 
ognition in this field? 

If you will look over the dockets of 
trial courts, you will see who is suing 
and who is being sued. Without look- 
ing at any records we know, if we stop 
to think, that installment houses, fi- 
nance companies and wholesalers are 
plaintiffs in litigation. We know that 
insurance companies of all kinds and 
various public utilities are prominent 
defendants. 

Cultivate the concerns who sue and 
are sued. Whether they want to give 
bonds or not is beside the point; the 
law requires them. See these firms now 
for the bond that may be wanted next 
week or next year. It is too late to get 
the order when we see news of a law- 
suit in the paper. 

Get ready in advance by securing 
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financial statements periodically. Save 
everyone work and time by getting a 
general contract of indemnity, and 
remember this: concerns who fre- 
quently need court bonds do not leave 
the choice of a surety or an agent to 
their lawyers. They tell their lawyer 
whom to call, or they tell the agent 
what lawyer to call. When an officer of 
a corporation wants a court bond in 
some whistling post a thousand miles 
away, he will call the agent or com- 
pany who has proved to him that he 
can get what he wants whenever and 
wherever he wants it. 

Where are the thorns in this field? 
What are those cases to beware of, 
and what are those that require pa- 
tience and the ability to handle 
people? 

Such cases are found among the oc- 
casional litigants, who are not used 
to the ways of courts but who never- 
theless constitute a large portion of our 
applicants. 

Generally, the difficult case is one 
which comes up to us on the last day 
that a bond can be filed. In other 
words, the eleventh-hour case of a liti- 
gant who thinks he can buy a bond as 
readily as he buys a package of ciga- 
rettes. Such a case is often the one that 
comes up to us just as we are getting 
ready to close our offices from Satur- 
day noon until Monday. 

Some of these bonds are good and 
some are capable of being made good 
with proper handling. Many of them 
are totally undesirable. It is just such 
cases that provide a test of our ability 
properly to represent our companies, 
and which will at the same time pro- 
vide a test of our ability to explain the 
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real function of the surety company in 
furnishing a court obligation. 

We must explain that when we 
write a court bond, we are furnish- 
ing a service and that the premium 
charge compensates us for what 
we have done to enable the litigant 
to have the remedy of the law. It is 
in the court bond field, more than 
in any other, where we intend to 
furnish service, rather than mere 
liability for the premium charge. 


If we will remember that fact, 
and if we will remember that the 
main question is how strong is any 
particular applicant rather than 
how strong is the merit of his case, 
and if we all realize that the han- 
dling of court bonds calls for a pa- 
tient and sympathetic and also a 
steadfast attitude on the part of us 
all, then there should be no reason 
why we should not succeed in this 
important field. 


Since Last We Met 


[News of Association Activities Appearing in the Insurance Magazines] 


Annual meeting held. Kenneth Spencer and Richard V. 
Goodwin elected President and Vice President, respectively. 
C. W. Fairchild retires as General Manager, succeeded by 
J. Dewey Dorsett. Ray Murphy becomes General Counsel. 
United National Indemnity admitted to membership... 
Resolution adopted to make insurance available to physically 
handicapped drivers on same basis as public generally, with 
due regard to public safety . . . Retiring General Manager 
Fairchild given two testimonial luncheons, one by executives 
closely associated with him during recent years, the other by 
members of the staff . . . Association-sponsored Center for 
Safety Education at New York University reports progress in 
research projects bearing on rehabilitation, accident prevention 
and production efficiency . . . War Manpower Commission 
and United States Employment Service comment favorably 
on Association’s ‘Declaration of Attitude” with regard to the 
employment of disabled war veterans and other persons. 
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INSURANCE IN THE UNITED STATE 


WAS WRITTEN IN 1886. 


BY A STocKk COMPANY |! 
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“You can get in to see him much quicker ‘‘We sell these that look like steaks to 
if you’ll just mumble something about S@lesmen who hate to be kept waiting.” 


how to make a typewriter last longer.” 
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' *“She’s not married. That big, strong, 
‘‘We call him ‘Persisto’ — the reason is healthy protector she brags about is an 
that he never takes NO for an answer!” insurance policy.” 
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Usable Ideas for Today 


They Quote Us 
and We Quote Them 


Personally, we’re strong for continu- 
ity in advertising, even though the 
campaign itself may entail a most 
modest expenditure. That's why we 
like the monthly mimeographed post 
card reminders sent out by The Fred 
T. Wilson Corporation, an agency in 
ye Ed’s own habitat of Westchester 
County, N. Y. We further like the 
practical use they make of the ever- 
popular cartoons appearing regularly 
in the JouRNAL on our “Smiling” 
page, by mimeographing them in the 
left-hand portion of the card. 


Why Don’t You Call on Me? 


One of the many insurance men uti- 
lizing considerable direct mail adver- 
tising under today’s conditions, is Leo 
H. Waldman of New York. We es- 
pecially like the informality of this 
follow-up business reply card sent to 
his prospects after they have been 


receiving his weekly mailings for a 
number of weeks: 





Dear Mr. Waldman: 


Regularly for a great many 
weeks, we have been receiving 
advertising matter from your of- 
fice. And yet you haven’t called. 
Aren’t you a regular insurance 
man? The kind they tell stories 
about? Don’t you move in on 
your prospects, camp on their 
doorsteps? If you don’t, we would 
like to have a look * at you — 
and a little talk about our insur- 
ance program. 


ADDRESS 


* Please call on either of the 
following days: 


(Let us know which time is most 
convenient to you) 
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Time Saver 

Assureds are furnished with a carbon 
of the broker’s letter to the Home 
Office containing assureds’ requests. 
To the carbon is attached this 5 x 8 
offset-printed notice: 





THE LANE AGENCY 
© ny STmeer 











Words That Sing 


Those of you who write advertising 
and sales letters will be interested in 
the list of the ten most expressive 
words in the English language which 
Dr. Wilfred Funk, noted lexicographer 
and dictionary publisher, picked after 
many years of research. We reprint 
them from the American Weekly: 


The most bitter is “‘alone,”? the most 
revered is ‘“‘mother,” the most tragic is 


“death.” The word “faith” brings great- 
est comfort, the saddest is “forgotten,” 
the most beautiful “love,” and the most 
cruel “revenge.” The warmest word is 
“friendship,” the coldest “no,”’ and the 
most peaceful is “tranquillity.” 


More on Surveys 


These three points should be covered 
in any insurance proposal: 

(1) What will it do for me? 

(2) What will it do for my business 
or for my family? 

(3) What will it cost? 


Not on Strike 


To “make a dent” with your adver- 
tising, it is not always necessary to 
spend a great amount of money. It is 
always necessary, however, to give it 
real thought. Under such circum- 
stances, you sometimes can make a 
deep “imprint”? upon the public just 
because your advertisement is clever, 
timely or thought-provoking. Take, 
for instance, the example of Harry M. 
Albert, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
E. X. Bell Company of Stroudsburg, 
Pennsylvania, who posted this sign on 
the office door one afternoon: 





NOT ON STRIKE! 


Just closed for the afternoon to 
permit us to attend an education 
meeting to learn more about the 


Insurance Business 


and how to promptly and prop- 
erly protect our customers. 


Call 900 — If you want us. 














Accidentally Speaking 


Hazarps.OF Home Nursinc. All she did was to wipe her 
eye with a cleansing tissue during her classroom lecture 
on home nursing. However, infection set in and several 


weeks of disability followed. 


Accident insurance paid her more than $450! 





Room, $9.00 — PLtus Room Service. A contractor col- 
lided with a truck. He regained consciousness several 
weeks later in a hospital room, attended by surgeons 


and nurses. 


S\\7 


oY Accident coverage gave him $2,800! 


Many’s THE Sup. Note this alliterative accident: He 
slipped while shaving and suffered a sacroiliac sprain. 


Several weeks in the hospital came next. 





Accident insurance paid him $750! 





It’s Even Risky To Ear. A stray stone in a peach stayed 
in the peach, and in the man’s stomach — as an X-ray 
showed. He had only inadequate insurance coverage, 


but nevertheless 


Accident insurance paid him $1,200! 





BENEFITED 25 Years. A traffic accident gave a woman 
permanent disability, yet she continued to live for over 


a quarter-century. 


Accident insurance paid her $33,067! 





PROTECT YOUR EARNING POWER NOW 
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A YEAR AGO IN THE JOURNAL 


Eighty-four per cent of the American people look upon the local agent as the 
best source of insurance service; 97% of the policyholders regard his service as 
satisfactory, while 56% leave the selection of the insuring company entirely to 
him. — Poll by American Newspaper Publishers Association. 


We have found that wherever an agent has given the assured the efficient service to 
which he is entitled and which is available through stock company representation, the 
assured will seldom show any interest in “state fund’’ or other so-called money-saving 
propositions. The difference lies in the agent, and he is confronted with the problem of 
convincing the public that service rendered by him is not only practical, but that it can 
be made really profitable to the insurance carrier. — Madison F. Welsh. 


One bottleneck which the insurance companies do more about than any other 
agency is the occurrence of accidents: accidents to workers, accidents due to 
machinery breakdowns, and accidental destruction of raw materials and finished 
products. — National Industrial Information Committee. 


With the many new lines and diversifications in —. coverage which the future 


holds out, the aggressive agent who is a real student of the business and who knows 
how to supply the real needs of his clients should be in a position where he will be 
more firmly entrenched than before as a very important member of the business activi- 
ties and civic life of his own community. — Scott Harris. 


It is given to few men, if any, to predict the course of our world, our nation or 
our business, in a crisis the magnitude and gravity of which has never been 
equalled. Those long in the business recall well another world war and have 
not forgotten its impact and repercussions nor the lessons learned in prosperity 
and adversity. The experience we, as an industry, gained in that first world war 
and following is not without value to ourselves, to our government and to 
the public. — FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN. 
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q@ In Small Town or Big City 


Success in Selling Comprehensive 





Examples Cited to Show It Is Easy to Master, 
Quick of Sale and Appealing to Prospects 





PAUL J. 


> Have you ever had the experi- 
ence of walking out of a client’s 
office with an order to take over 
the entire line? Most salesmen 
have on rare occasions experienced 
that grand and glorious feeling, 
but how many insurance sales- 
men have placed the same signifi- 
cance on the sale of a comprehen- 
sive public liability and property 
damage policy? 

The former occurrence 
probably the occasion for a cele- 
bration in the office and the sub- 
ject of conversation for days; the 
latter was probably considered 
just another policy that was writ- 
ten, passed to the files and soon 
forgotten. 

But if you become enthusiastic 
about comprehensive and consider 
each sale the same way you did the 
order to take over the entire line, 
you will find a lot of the old-time 
fun we all enjoyed will return, 
and many of the difficulties that 
have affected your sales ability in 
the past will be considered trivial 
and finally disappear altogether. 

The greatest handicap to its 


was 


EMME 


successful production is lack of 
knowledge. Many agents have 
passed off comprehensive with 
the statement that it was too com- 
plicated. Later, when they saw 
that they were losing business to 
their competitors, they realized 
if they expected to retain their 
business it would be necessary at 
least to have a working knowledge 
of this coverage. And any agent 
familiar with the automobile and 
miscellaneous liability manuals, 
can become thoroughly qualified 
in short order. 

One method of education which 
has proven extremely successful 
is to complete a survey form, set up 
and rate the various exposures on 
individual applications, then carry 
the total premium over to the 
comprehensive analysis form. After 
each exposure is rated, add the 
premiums together and apply the 
blanket insurance charge. By fol- 
lowing this simple procedure, 
many who in the past have looked 
upon a comprehensive quote with 
horror have become proficient in 
submitting their own quotations. 
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In the beginning, many of the 
agents in the smaller towns con- 
soled themselves with the idea 
that comprehensive was designed 
for the larger risks and the metro- 
politan agents. This erroneous 
opinion is gradually breaking 
down and at present it is not 
unusual to find small-town agents 
just as active in the comprehen- 
sive field as those located in the 
larger cities. 


EXAMPLES 


An agent in a town with a popula- 
tion of less than 40,000, entered the 
comprehensive field just as soon as. the 
policy was approved for use in Cali- 
fornia. He said to his present assureds: 

“A new comprehensive liability 
policy has just been announced. This 
policy will take the place of numerous 
individual policies, eliminate many 
exclusions which now appear in those 
policies and will extend automatic 
coverage to new operations and will 
also allow a pro rata cancellation on 
discontinued operations. There is no 
question but that you should take ad- 
vantage of this coverage and I feel 
quite confident that the premium will 
meet with your approval and fit in 
with your insurance budget.” 

Invariably the prospect would ask 
the cost. This agent would explain 
that there was certain information 
necessary before the plan could be 
presented and asked the privilege of 
securing the necessary information to 
complete a survey form. With the 
larger assured, he suggested that this 
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information be secured from the 
office manager or bookkeeper. 

On the next visit, cost was the prin- 
cipal topic of discussion, with a full 
explanation that it would not be 
necessary to cancel existing policies 
and that upon expiration the liability 
would be automatically covered by 
the comprehensive policy. With very 
few exceptions, an order was given. 











PAUL J. EMME 


‘* Comprehensive is a package.” 


After working over his own as- 
sureds, the agent repeated this pro- 
cedure on new prospects. He himself 
is located in a town where a large 
amount of insurance was placed with 
various agents on a reciprocity basis. 
It is surprising to find that in many 
such cases the assured decided to dis- 
continue that practice and place the 
entire line with the one agent. During 
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the first year, this agent wrote in the 
neighborhood of 50 comprehensive 
policies, some of them carrying sizable 
premiums. 

Another agent, in a semi-business 
suburban area, first purchased a 
comprehensive policy for himself and 
then started out pounding the side- 
walks. His sales talk was always the 
same. He explained the advantages of 
the comprehensive policy and used his 
own contract as sales material. At 
present, this agent has approximately 
100 comprehensive contracts in force. 
Many of them carry minimum pre- 
miums, but there are several that will 
approach $1000. 


In order to build up a volume of 
comprehensive liability insurance, 
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you must have enthusiasm. Also, 
the attempted sale must be made 
on the basis of coverage and you 
should never discuss the individual 
lines, as such. Otherwise, you will 
be confronted with the same re- 
sistance that you would encounter 
if you attempted to sell the pros- 
pect six or eight individual poli- 
cies and he would begin to pick 
and choose, thereby eliminating 
the advantages of the compre- 
hensive contract. 

Avoid reference to individual 
coverage premiums and always 
refer to “estimated premium for 
the policy.”” Comprehensive is a 
‘Package Policy.” Sell it as such! 


Your Cooperation ‘Requested 


Due to an unusually large demand for the March, 1944, 
number of THE CAasuALTy AND SURETY JOURNAL, our supply 
is depleted. If you can spare your copy, we would greatly 
appreciate its return. Place in envelope or wrapper, mark 
‘Printed Matter,” affix two-cent stamp and mail to: 


Tue CAsuALTY AND SuRETY JOURNAL 
60 John Street 
New York 7, N. Y. 





Protection by Electronics 





How Electronic Principles Help to Safeguard Property 
Against Intrusion and Why They May Revo- 
lutionize Future Protective Methods 





H. B. MICHAEL 


> By ELECTRONICS, we mean the 
science of controlling billions of 
invisible electrons that carry our 
voices through the air, separate 
light into colors, open doors, detect 
the presence of the enemy and 
annihilate space. Electronics spans 
the whole range of radio, sound, 
light, heat, X-rays and electro- 
magnetic radiation. 

Until the advent of wireless 
communication by electron valves 
(radio tubes), burglar alarm sys- 
tems depended solely on a net- 
work of wires, foil, contacts and 
thermostatic devices. Breaking or 
short-circuiting the direct-current 
network operated the alarm. This 
principle is still widely used, but 
factors of cost, maintenance and 
appearance have prevented wiring 
of thousands of square feet of wall, 
floor and ceiling space on most 
premises. 

That is why 95% of mercantile 


See also “It Was a Good Vault— 
Once!”, by John S. Cruickshank, Tue 
CasuALTY AND Surety JOURNAL, Au- 
gust-September, 1943, page 17. 


premises alarms do not provide 
complete protection. The profes- 
sional burglar is smart enough to 
take advantage of this deficiency. 
Where the profit is great, he will 
condescend to spend a few minutes 
of manual effort to break through 
unprotected walls or ceilings to 
gain entry. Modern science and 
electronics give promise of more 
complete protection. 


ALARM-WITH-EARS 


The first real departure from 
elaborate wiring networks was the 
sound and vibration detector for 
bank vaults—a burglar alarm 
with ears. In fact, one of the early 
systems connected the microphones 
direct to loud speakers in a central 
station where operators could lis- 
ten to noises within vaults. The 
sound detector became the stand- 
ard for new construction after 
World War I. It made possible 
the restoration of complete pro- 
tection when inaccessible cables 
and linings in bank vaults be- 
came defective. According to Un- 
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derwriters’ Laboratories’ records, 
not one of these systems, when 
maintained to proper standards, 
has ever yet failed to operate upon 
attack by burglars. 

Fur storage vaults presented a 
new protection problem. Mercan- 
tile vaults are of lighter construc- 


H. B. MICHAEL 


Electronics may help insurance 


tion and often filled with furs or 
garments that absorb much of the 
sound generated by impact on the 
walls. Only after extensive field 
measurement of noise levels, fre- 
quencies of attack noises and varia- 
tions in construction and absorp- 
tion factors, did Underwriters’ 
Laboratories establish safe operat- 
ing limits for this use of the sound 


detecting system. Such systems are 
now available. Most of them are 
electronic systems that employ 
crystal microphones with vacuum 
tube amplification to provide sen- 
sitivity and range of adjustment. 


ELectric Eve 


For protection of large open 
areas, the first revolutionary change 
came in the form of the electric 
eye. Here invisible radiation (in- 
fra-red light) is focused into a two- 
or three-inch diameter beam and 
projected for distances of 100 to 
500 feet. The invisible radiation 
can be reflected by mirrors in the 
same way that visible light is 
reflected. Interruption of the in- 
visible ray for a fraction of a second, 
as by a burglar walking through 
it or failure of the light source, 
will give an alarm. The electron 
tube (light receiver) responds in 
millionths of a second, but time 
lag in relays and non-electronic 
devices slows down the over-all 
operation to fractions of a second. 


EXCELLENT SECONDARY 
PROTECTION ADOPTED 


These invisible radiation sys- 
tems provide excellent secondary 
protection within premises such as 
warehouses and factories. Combi- 
nations of invisible rays with wir- 
ing on accessible openings provide 
the newly-recognized No. 2% mer- 
cantile alarm classification. 
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Applied as a more elaborate 
network, these systems serve as the 
practical equivalent of complete 
wall and ceiling wiring and are so 
recognized in the Standards of 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
Here again, electronics has made 
possible more complete protection 
on thousands of mercantile and 
industrial properties. 


‘*TELAPPROACH”’ 


More recently we have wit- 
nessed the development of alarm 
detection devices which literally 
feel the presence of the burglar. 
One listed system of this type ap- 
plied to safes is known as the 
‘*Telapproach.”’ 

This electronic system sets up a 
radio frequency field around the 
safe or metal object to be pro- 
tected. The approach of an in- 
truder to within a few inches of the 
safe is detected and automatically 
signaled to a central station. The 
principle has not been applied to 
protection of large areas. However, 
the possibility of applying space 
protection to large areas to detect 
intrusion into the protective field 
excites speculation. 

Such a development could rev- 
olutionize the scope of protection 
in mercantile properties after Vic- 
tory. For the duration, materials 
used in these systems are vital to 
defense and are on the critical 
list. Many electronic systems are 
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now guarding vital stores of sup- 
plies and machinery against intru- 
sion and sabotage. Other systems 
based on the same principle are cer- 
tain to emerge from experience now 
being gained in protecting secret 
weapons and other vital materials. 
Obviously, these new systems will 
operate on electronic principles. 

It is surprising how many mer- 
chants will invest in alarm pro- 
tection built-to-price without re- 
gard to service if an underwriter 
will recognize the alarm or in- 
demnify the risk. However, a mer- 
chant cannot live with a system 
that calls him out of bed at 3 a.m. 
too often due to purely mechanical 
faults or to the weather. His alarm 
may be a liability unless built and 
maintained to proper standards. 

Electronic protective and safety 
devices are only in their infancy 
but they are growing rapidly in 
importance and in the number of 
services they can perform. Even 
now they are being used not only 
as burglary detectors but as safety 
controls on furnaces and oil burn- 
ers; as machine guards on haz- 
ardous operations; as fire detectors 
on air-conditioning systems; as 
sabateur detectors, and in countless 
other ways for safety to life and 
property. Safety authorities and 
underwriters have an increasingly 
important obligation to encourage 
only those protective and safety 
devices of proved merit. 
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The Strange Case of George Spelvin 


CHAPTER ONE 
A Shuddery Situation! 


His is the strange and spine-freez- 
5 story of what happened to 
George Spelvin. 

George works —or perhaps it is 
more accurate to say worked! — in a 
war plant. His friends remember him 
as a good-natured, easy-going guy, a 
little more happy-go-lucky than most, 
maybe a little careless about some 
things, but a swell fellow all the same. 
The funny thing about him was that 
he went around sort of in a fog a lot 
of the time; he took a lot of chances 
that he didn’t even seem to realize. 


The One-To-A-Million Chance! 


There’s a law of averages that sooner 
or later beats a fellow like that. No- 
body living can be lucky year in and 
year out without missing once in a 
while. Sometimes just once is all that’s 
needed to finish you off for good. 

Well, on this particular day, George 
puts in his eight hours, or his ten hours 
or whatever it is, and the whistle 
sounds off at the end of George’s shift. 
George doesn’t waste any time picking 
up his lunch pail and heading for the 
gate. Not George! He is a funny guy; 
the hours ahead of him until he reports 
for work again are his own; and he is 
going to make use of them. 


What Will George Do? 


Your guess is as good as anybody’s 
what he plans to do. Maybe he is going 
right home; maybe he is going to stop 
off first in a juke joint for a short snort. 
Maybe he figures on taking Mrs. S. 
to a show, or see himself a prize fight, 
or get tangled up in a poker session, or 
stay awake straight through and blow 
the rafters off. Or even get some shut- 
eye, perhaps. 

Nobody knows, maybe not even 
George himself. Maybe there isn’t 
any plan in his head at all. We can’t 
see inside of his skull! But we can 
follow him, and find out for ourselves 
what happens. 


A Wild Automobile Ride! 

Right off the bat, George is in a 
great hurry to get out of the plant and 
get someplace else! To beat the rush, 
he tries to equal or better the speed of 
a pursuit plane or a homing pigeon as 
he dashes down the stairs, catapults 
into his car and barges out into the 
crowded four-lane traffic. 

Being plenty lucky, he manages to 
get home without any damage. 


Will George Be Electrocuted? 


Home, he heads for the bathroom 
to scrub off the oil and grime of the 
day’s work. He blithely handles his 
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electric razor and turns the electric 
light and heater on and off, when 
standing in water and when touching 
metal pipes and other fixtures. He 
never stops to think that a lot of elec- 
trical equipment is not as new as it 


For the sake of chivalry, let’s figure 
that Mrs. S. knows how to handle her- 
self safely in the kitchen and that George 
is the boy who makes all the mistakes! 


Will George Be Blown to Pieces? 


should be, or that 
the combination 
of ordinary house 
current, frayed 
cords and defective 
switches can knock 
him into eternity 
with the greatest of 
ease. He doesn’t re- 
alize that the really 
bright boys handle 
all electrical house- 
hold equipment 
carefully, with dry 
hands, and only in 
the way in which it 
was intended to be 





By OF THE most popular 
publications ever offered 
by the National Conservation 
Bureau, accident prevention 
division of the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Execu- 
tives, was “If Your Car Could 
Talk.” More than 1,250,000 
copies of this have been dis- 
tributed to date.... We 
predict an equally popular re- 
ception for another unusual 
treatment given this new Bu- 
reau publication, “The Strange 
Case of George Spelvin,” re- 
printed on these pages. Read 


The first thing 
friend George does 
is light the gas stove 
in the corner of the 
kitchen. He doesn’t 
bother to open the 
oven door to let 
what gas may have 
accumulated es- 
cape; he lights his 
match, bends over 
with his head right 
in front of the iron 
door and immedi- 
ately sticks the 
match through the 
aperture. The gas 


used every word. 


It never occurs 





lights with a “pop”; 
there is no explo- 








to George to tape 

up or otherwise repair defective elec- 
trical equipment, and so protect him- 
self against joining the close to one 
thousand persons electrocuted every 
year who are not convicted murderers put 
to death by the state! 


Introducing the Feminine Equation! 
About the time George gets out of 
the bathroom, Mrs. Spelvin arrives 
from her job in another plant. She has 
picked up the children — aged three 
and five — at the plant nursery and 
installed them in the living-room out 
of the way. Now, with the amateur 
assistance of George, she starts pre- 


paring supper. 


sion — this time! 


The Mystery of the Amateur Chef! 

Amazed and pleased by his own 
skill, George decides to help some 
more. He stirs the brown gravy, leav- 
ing the handle of the skillet turned out- 
ward where anyone passing close by 
the stove can hardly avoid striking and 
knocking it off. Priding himself on his 
skill at cooking, he puts on a kettle of 
oil and peels and slices the potatoes, 
cutting toward himself. With the oil 
boiling furiously, he gives the pota- 
toes a final rinsing in cold water and 
throws them into the kettle. The boil- 
ing oil cascades all over the stove, 
but none touches George. 
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Oh, Those Poor Innocent Children! 

So far, so good. George has escaped 
being burned by hot oil and also 
escaped cutting himself. The family 
sits down to dinner. The children fin- 
ish first and play around the kitchen. 
Luckily the baby doesn’t manage to 
pull the tablecloth and dishes off onto 
itself, and the older child escapes 
knocking off the kettle of hot oil or the 
coffee pot. 


The Fiery Threat! 

After supper, while Mrs. Spelvin 
washes the dishes, George presses his 
pants. For cleaning fluid he uses a gal- 
lon can of benzine which he puts on 
the ironing board conveniently close 
at hand and_just as close to the hot 
iron. Also on the ironing board is his 
ash tray holding his after-supper cigar. 
He follows a methodical routine — a 
dab of benzine on the pants, four 
swipes with the iron, and two puffs 
on the cigar. 


The Secret Hiding Place! 

The pants pressed, he puts the ben- 
zine back in the storage space under 
the stairs where the Spelvins keep their 
polishing cloths, bottles, cans, and 
pails of floor wax, furniture polish, 
turpentine, paint and gasoline, kin- 
dling wood for the fireplace, cannel 
coal, old newspapers and a large 
bundle of clothing out of which Mrs. 
S. plans to make a rug some day! 


The Treacherous Slide! 

Slinging the pants over his arm, 
George starts up the stairs, steps on a 
roller skate halfway up, and comes 
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down six steps in a hurry. For a mo- 
ment the air is sulphurous, but for- 
tunately George is not hurt. On the 
second try he makes the bedroom, 
barely missing stubbing his toe on a 
loose stair tread and turning a cart- 
wheel when a rug slips underfoot on 
the freshly-polished bedroom floor. 

He dresses without mishap, comes 
downstairs, sits down, and reads the 
paper while Friend Wife gets dressed. 
He is not in very good humor because 
he has just tripped over the cord of the 
floor lamp. 


Will Susie Be the 
Innocent Villainess? ' 

The doorbell rings and in comes 
Susie Jones, aged 12, from next door. 
Susie is under contract to take care 
of the Spelvin children for the evening; 
honorarium 50 cents. Susie is a nice 
child, but it may not occur to her, for 
example, that she should be careful 
in making the baby’s bed so that there 
will be no danger of the baby’s smoth- 
ering in the coverings. 


George Plans a Project! 


With Mrs. Spelvin taking more time 
to get dressed than George thinks she 
should, George decides to perform a 
little task that his wife has been calling 
to his attention for days — shift a mir- 
ror from the living-room to the hall. 

To reach the moldings, George 
piles up an overstuffed chair, a 
kitchen chair, a telephone directory 
and two volumes of the encyclopedia. 
Using this wobbly contraption twice, 
he successfully shifts the mirror, hastily 
putting the furniture back in place 
before his wife can catch him in the 
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act and give him a tongue-lashing for 
abusing the upholstery in the over- 
stuffed chair. 


The Scene in the Cellar! 


George now goes down cellar, banks 
the fire, shuts the dampers, comes up- 
stairs again and closes all the windows. 
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Will George Say Too Much? 


One drink leads to another; George 
meets many friends with whom he dis- 
cusses the war, politics and religion. 
Mrs. Spelvin’s remonstrances do little 
good; George is still there when the 
place closes. It takes the combined 


Getting into his 
coat and hat, he 
starts broadcasting 
for his wife to hurry 
up. This produces 
results; five minutes 
later they are in the 
car driving down- 
town. Gasoline con- 
servation is just a 
phrase to George! 





GEORGE SPELVIN 
Will Work For You 
D™= you rather like this 

little storyette? Don’t you 
find it holding your interest 
from start to finish? It will 
have the same effect on your 
clients and prospects, and their 
employees. Copies for your use 
are available in booklet form. 


efforts of the bar- 
tender, two waiters, 
the managerand one 
friendly barfly to 
get him out of doors 
and into his car. 


The Feud with 
Hennessy! 

He has now 
reached the stage 
where he believes 


An Argument — Is See page 59 
It a Clue? ordering. 


An argument 





for details of 


he can lick the en- 
tire Japanese Navy 
singlehanded, and 








now starts over what 

picture they will see. Mrs. Spelvin has 
her ideas; George has his. Neither 
gives in. In the midst of this friendly 
discussion, George slams on the brakes 
to avoid striking a pedestrian who has 
stepped out from behind a parked car. 
The car turns around about three 
times before he straightens it out 
again. This puts an effective end to 
the discussion. George mentally re- 
solves to get the brakes adjusted some- 
time during the next week. 

The argument having resulted in 
a draw, the Spelvins agree to forget 
the movie and inhale a few beers in- 
stead. So they drive to a combina- 
tion eatery, drinkery and dancery, 
known locally as “Ptomaine Park,” 
get a table and George starts in. 


he feels that he can 
drive better than Sir Malcolm Camp- 
bell. He makes it home in something 
less than the time that it would ordi- 
narily take him to drive around the 
block, managing to miss by inches a 
milk wagon, three parked cars, a 
telephone pole and Hennessy’s hedge. 
He does plow up a part of Hennessy’s 
lawn, but that’s all right because he 
doesn’t like Hennessy, anyway. 
While Mrs. Spelvin goes along into 
the house, George unlocks the garage 
doors and puts the car away. Coming 
into his house, he slips a little bit on 
some wet leaves on the steps, but he 
manages to get to the bedroom and 
into his pajamas. The idea of a bromo- 
seltzer now strikes George as appro- 
priate, so he wends his uncertain 
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way to the bathroom and fumbles in 
the medicine cabinet in the dark. 


Will George Be Poisoned? 


Everything you can think of is in 
that medicine cabinet, including rat 
and insect poisons, disinfectants, and 
cresol, but George doesn’t care; he 
takes a bottle that feels familiar, dumps 
part of the contents into a glass of 
water, drains the whole mess Gown, 
and careens off to bed. 

He wakes in the morning with a 
headache that gives him for an instant 
the peculiar hallucination that he is 
already at work, with the whole plant 
trying to set an all-time production 
record. He manages to get down a 
light breakfast consisting of a glass of 
tomato juice and a cup of coffee; he 
can’t stand fried eggs this morning; 
they seem to be staring at him. 


Doom Lurks in the Garage! 


Mrs. S. gets the children ready, and 
George goes out to the garage to warm 
up the car. Because it is a cold and 
blustery morning, he closes the ga- 
rage doors behind him and floods the 
engine. The starter grinds away, the 
engine sputters and coughs for quite 
a while but finally starts. George 
warms the engine slowly, and when he 
is ready to back out he remembers 
just in the nick of time to open the 
garage doors first. He drives the chil- 
dren to the nursery, Mrs. S. to her 
job, and continues on to his own plant. 
He makes the time clock just as the 
whistle blows. 


Safe — But Will He Be Tomorrow? 


All this made George sound like a 


June-July 


goon. Nobody outside of an institution 
for the completely mentally vacuous 
could commit so many dangerous acts 
in a single 16-hour stretch. Certainly 
nobody could commit them all with- 
out getting hurt! 


CHAPTER TWO 
The Threat To War Production! 


uT the fact remains that many of 
B us do commit at least one and 
probably more of these or similar un- 
safe acts every day while off the job. 
The accidents that result are seriously 
weakening war production! 

Right here is where you may laugh. 
‘Accidents off the job — what have 
they got to do with war production?” 
you may say. “‘Accidents on the job, 
yes — I can see how they slow up pro- 
duction, and I’m not having any. 
I wear my safety shoes, my goggles, 
my respirator; I don’t disconnect the 
machine guards. There’s danger in 
my work. That’s why I’m careful. 
But what particular danger is there 
away from my job? An automobile 
accident, yeah, but there aren’t very 
many traffic accidents any more and 
anyway somebody else would run my 
machine while I was laid up.” 


Comfort For Berlin and Tokyo! 
That’s where you’re wrong, chum. 
Take just that little item of automobile 
accidents. Even with gasoline ration- 
ing and the thirty-five mile an hour 
speed limit we managed to kill 12,500 
workers and injure 450,000 in 1943! 
That’s just traffic accidents. In all 
types of non-work accidents, far more 
workers are killed and injured every 
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fp pwipinss WIDE INTEREST in 
this most unusual “‘ accident- 
preventer,” we have made it 
available in convenient pocket- 
size booklet form. These may be 
secured at the cost price of $2.00 
for each hundred lot. If desired, 
booklets will be imprinted at slight 
additional cost. Address orders 
and inquiries to National Con- 
servation Bureau, % Association 
of Casualty and Surety Execu- 
tives, 60 John Street, New York 
(7), N. Y. Orders for N. Y. C. add 


1% for sales tax. 











year than while at work. Again in 
1943, 18,000 were killed at work as 
compared with 23,000 off the job. 
And 2,150,000 were hurt off the job, 
300,000 more than were injured while 
they were at work. 


These off-the-job accidents in 1943 
cost work time that could have been 
used to build 5,000 heavy bombers! 

How did those accidents happen? 
Well, our George Spelvins slipped and 
fell — lots of times; they burned them- 
selves; they electrocuted themselves; 
they blew themselves up; they poi- 
soned themselves; they cut and bruised 
themselves and got infections — oh, 
they fumbled and stumbled and bun- 
gled into plenty of grief! 


A Responsibility To America — 
And To Yourself! 

Don’t be like our fictitious George! 
Guard against accidents off as well as 
on the job! That extra bit of knowl- 
edge, of caution, will pay you the 
greatest dividends of all—dividends in 
life, limb, happiness and increased 
military strength for our nation. 


With the Columnists 


@ According to Morton Downey, the brighter lights of Broadway now 
enable victims to see if they were run over by a cab or a private car. 
— Walter Winchell in the Daily Mirror, New York 


@ “Life, Newsweek, Tide, the St. Louis Globe-Democrat and 
the Detroit Free Press ran big features, all in one week, on the 
Cafe Zanzibar’s helicopter station plans. The N. Y. Times, 
which passed up the idea as ‘impractical,’ is reminded that 
Henry L. Doherty operated helicopter (or autogyro) service 
between his hotels, the Miami Biltmore and the Roney-Plaza, 
from 1933 to 1938.”? — Danton Walker in N. Y. Daily News 


@ A man in Nyack, N. Y., fainted while driving an automobile, 
thus endangering the lives of many. Quite often we read of an 
autoist dying of heart disease while at the wheel of his car. Persons 
holding auto driver’s licenses should be subjected to periodical 


physical examinations. —E. V. 


American 
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** The Customers Always Write” 


To “*D.M.T.P.S.A.D.” 
Doctor of Modern Trends and Pre- 
cepts of Surrealist Art Design) 
New York City 
Gentlemen: 

Your “Through Ticket to Security” 
in the centre spread of the May issue, 
is a peach. The background pictoriali- 
zation, however, occasions these semi- 
serious comments: 

1. There is no third rail in the track, 
nor any overhead wire. How is this train 
operated? It does not look like a Diesel 
engine. 

2. Venting pipes on oil tank must be 
ten feet above the tank. 

3. The billboards have no shoring, 
as all billboards should. 

4. Water tank must have eaves to 
keep ice from forming on sides and top. 

5. Windmill blade is not in proper 
position as dictated by direction of wind 
as indicated by smoke. 

6. Modern technique of farming in 
hilly areas stresses the need for contour 
plowing. 

Railroad crossing gates omitted. 

8. Factory shows no track siding 
facilities for good “‘capital stock cover- 
age” to come alongside. 

9. There are no telegraph wires 
alongside the railroad tracks. 

10. This modern community shows an 
entire lack of electric light and power. 
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This is just about one-third of what I 
could find if I had more than a minute to 
spend on it. 


D. 


[We’re certainly relieved that 
Reader D. was somewhat pressed for 
time! Our artist, referred to here as 
D.M.T.P.S.A.D., apparently has a 
ready (?) answer — it’s Surrealism sez 
he. And anyway, Mr. D., the back- 
ground is really incidental; you're 
supposed to concentrate on the capi- 
tal-stock-ticket. — Ep.] 

-_-<>— 
PAPER SAVER 
New York City 
Dear Sir: 

I notice that WQOXR Radio Station’s 
Monthly Program is now being mailed 
without wrappers. One of their recent 
issues explains this is a saving of paper 
and time. Perhaps you may wish to 
consider this idea. 

Jerome Rotu 


[While appreciative of Mr. Roth’s 
thoughtfulness, we have looked into 
this possibility ourselves and, for 
reasons too lengthy to be enumerated 
here, its adoption does not seem to be 
quite feasible for the JourNAL. — 
Ep. | 
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Hicu On a Winpy HiLu 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Gentlemen: 
“Did You Read These . . .?” 


The city of San Francisco yesterday was 
jointly accused with the north wind of 
being responsible for injuries suffered by 
Mrs. B . Mrs. B filed a claim with 
the city controller for $3,500 as the result 
of injuries which she said were caused 
when she was blown down a hill. 








We'll try to sell the lady some per- 
sonal accident insurance. 
Martin E, GoipscHMIDT 


—<~— 


Sap TALE 
Baltimore, Md. 

To the Editor: 

Testator names executor, of whom he’s 
very fond, 

Confers broad powers on him and ex- 
cuses him from bond. 

Hard times come knocking at the door 
of old and trusted friend. 

You surely will have guessed by now, 
how this sad tale will end. 

J. P. W. McNEAL 


sree 


“Setyinc Emp.oyees At THE PLANT 
Hartford, Conn. 
Dear Editor: 

In one of your recent issues you con- 
clude the article, ““An Experiment that 
Didn’t Work,” with the question, “Can 
readers suggest an improved procedure 
that might have been successful?” “Why” 
this agent’s experiment didn’t work, 
may be attributed to two factors and 
once those are understood, it may be 
easy to make corrective suggestions. 

The first factor is the location of the 
office — it was not appropriate for him 
to be situated in the “employees’ credit 
union.” Most workers do not like their 
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fellow associates to see them in the credit 
union and presumably borrowing money 
or repaying loans. If desk space had been 
allowed in or near an employee social or 
club room, workers would be more in- 
clined to make contacts. 

The second factor is time the agent 
spent in his office —four hours per 
week before and after shifts. Well, few 
employees get to work with more than a 
minute to spare before the bell rings and 
when the day is finished every employee 
wants to go home. The agent should 
have arranged to have been at his office 
during every noon or luncheon period. 

Moreover, there are some employees 
who erroneously believe that the en- 
trance of an insurance agent is a means 
of executives learning the personal prob- 
lems of the employee. Cases are known 
where certain employees will not “bank” 
where the company makes deposits. 

The agent should have had the per- 
sonal backing of the officers of the Men’s 
or Girls’ Club of the company. His 
appearance should not have the direct 
endorsement of the company officers. 

To get workers to become familiar 
with the agent, he should have been 
very profuse in give-away items —scratch 
pads, pencils, book matches and other 
inexpensive items. The agent should 
have offered to be of service in connec- 
tion with renewal of automobile regis- 
tration, drivers’ licenses, etc., etc. Per- 
haps there should have been a more 
liberal distribution of advertising folders. 

All too often agents say, “Bring your 
insurance problems to us.” Actually few 
people know when or if they have a 
problem or if a “problem” exists. This is 
a case of taking too much for granted. 

C, B. Howarp 


[The item referred to by Mr. How- 
ard on the previous page concerns 
a report of an insurance man who 
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‘took ‘an office’ in the office of the 
employees’ credit union of a large 
plant employing 6,000 workers, which 
plan, unfortunately, was not produc- 
tive of business. — Ep.] 
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SHort Course iN SuRVEYS 
West Hartford, Conn. 
Dear Editor: 

Several letters of a favorable nature 
have come in concerning the first install- 
ment of my “short course,” as you call it. 
And, being just another member of the 
human race, I must confess it has been a 
pleasure. May the other installments 
meet with receptive minds. 

Mary B. ALLARD 


-<>>- 


**PoLAND FExt 1n 37,000 Minutes” 
Ballardvale, Mass. 
Gentlemen: 

Today with so many of our men in 
uniform those left behind must neces- 
sarily do even more work than ever 
before. 

Poland was conquered in 37,440 min- 
utes. Let’s take this example: If each of 


be 


us wastes only 70 minutes a day, that 
would be one hour per week or 52 hours a 
year. Twelve of us combined on that 
basis in the course of a year give exactly 
the same number of minutes; namely, 
37,440. 

France fell in 44,640 minutes after 
the Nazis passed the Maginot Line. 
Likewise, attempting to calculate this 
time element in everyday business life, 
we find if any one of us stopped working 
for 31 days we would equal the time 
quoted above. All that is needed to equal 
this time in business life is for each em- 
ployee in an organization of, say, 1,000 
persons to waste approximately 70 min- 
utes each day and in one week the total 
time wasted would more than equal the 
above figure of 44,640 minutes. 

Thus in such short time did momen- 
tous events happen on the world’s po- 
litical front. In business, equally vital 
events can happen or fail to happen in 
the same short time. We may lose a sale 
by ignoring that vital ten minutes. We 
may fail to give prompt service by al- 
lowing that vital ten minutes to slip 
through our fingers, so to speak. Our 
competitor may be saving and utilizing 
his ten minutes with success. 

Ten minutes may secure for us that 
extra policy. What could we do with 
either 37,440 or 44,640 minutes? 

CLARENCE G. SCHOLTZ 


Such Popularity 


Germany plans to establish some 300 schools for re-training her 
ex-service men after the war, according to one authority. Most 
popular course? That in insurance salesmanship! 
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Pau J. Emme, Resident Manager at Los 
Angeles for The Fidelity and Casualty 
Co. of N. Y., attended Loyola College, 
Los Angeles. He started work as an 
office boy in the Los Angeles Office 
of his present company, subsequently 
becoming Special Agent, Assistant Man- 
ager, District Manager, and Resident 
Manager, supervising southern Cali- 
fornia, Arizona and Nevada. Past or 
present honors: Member, Advisory Com- 
mittee, Pacific Coast Branch of the 
National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters; President, Insurance 
Credit Clearing Association of Los Ange- 
les (now member Board of Directors); 
President, Casualty Insurance Associa- 
tion of southern California. (Success in 
Selling Comprehensive, page 47.) 
eo  € 


W. Rosert Evans is Manager at Kan- 
sas City for the American Surety and 
New York Casualty, N. Y. Graduate of 
Baker University; special work at Kan- 
sas University. Served in the Air Force in 
World War I. Past or present honors: 
President, Casualty and Surety Associa- 
tion of Kansas City; Eighth Ward Repub- 
lican Club; Vice President, Chamber of 
Commerce. (The Market for Judicial 
Bonds, page 37.) 
ae! oe 


J. Dewey Dorsett, newly elected Gen- 
eral Manager of the Association of 


Casualty and Surety Executives, last ap- 
peared in our columns in February, 1944, 
when he discussed “‘ Implications of the 
Beveridge Report.” (The Handicapped 
Worker — an Obligation and an Asset, page 
23.) 
e.. FF 

H. B. Micuaer, Engineer of the Bur- 
glary Protection Department of Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc., Chicago, Illi- 
nois, is a graduate of Purdue University. 
He joined the Laboratories’ staff in 1919 
and has been engineer of the Burglary 
Protection Department since 1926. An 
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article by him, “Burglary Protection 
Activities at Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc.,” appeared in THe Journat for 
April, 1941. (Protection by Electronics, 
page 50.) 
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Don Ross is Merchandising Manager of 
Successful Farming magazine, Des 
Moines, Iowa. “Too many insurance 
men,” says Mr. Ross, “‘still think of the 
farmer as he was years ago. As an in- 
surance buyer, he has changed greatly 
since even 1939, And our records indi- 
cate that he has greatly increased his in- 
surance purchases (life especially) since 
1941.” (Farm Population of 30,000,000 
Souls . . . Offers Big Potential Insurance 
Market, page 14) 
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Juuren H. Harvey, Managing Director 
of the National Conservation Bureau of 
this Association, whose last contribution 
to THE JouRNAL was in March, 1941, 
“Hazards in Our Home Sweet Home,” 
for many years has been a leading figure 
in safety work. He organized the New 
York Safety Council and became its 
first executive vice president. (Safety 
Measures in the Armed Forces, page 19.) 
a Ae 
C. Sticktey Tucker, Supervisor for 
Argentina of American Foreign In- 
surance Association, was born and reared 
in Amherst, Virginia. After attending 
local schools, he entered North Carolina 
State College at Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, from which he was graduated in 
1928. Following graduation, he entered 
the employ of the American Foreign 
Insurance Association, where he received 


training for foreign service. On Sep- 
tember 1, 1932, the management of the 
Association transferred him to Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, and he remained there 
until the latter part of 1937. With the 
establishment of a supervisory office in 
Buenos Aires, Mr. Tucker assumed 
charge on September 1, 1937. He is a 
member of the American Club, Ameri- 
can Society of the River Plate and San 
Andres Golf Club, all in Buenos Aires. 
(The Status of Insurance in Argentina, page 
9.) 


Credits. — Illustrations on pages 9 and 
11 through courtesy Pan American Air- 
ways System. 14 and 15, from Institute 
of Life Insurance. 17 and 18, from Suc- 
cessful Farming. 23, National Industrial 
Information Committee. 27, Official 
U.S. Navy Photograph from Acme News- 
pictures. 28, American Welding and 
Manufacturing Company, Warren, Ohio. 
31, ‘Wartime Hazards,” Press Associa- 
tion; ‘ Runs on Volts,” Acme. On center 
spread: “Click in Caravan” and “ Lia- 
bility”? from Massachusetts Bonding and 
Insurance Company; “Waves Get Mas- 
cot” from Hawk Radio Company; 
** Play for Servicemen”’ from the Los An- 
geles office of the Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Co. 34, “Liberty Preserved” 
from Indemnity Insurance Co. of North 
America; “‘ Post-War Perplexities” from 
Fire Underwriters Forum; “‘ Award Win- 
ners” from American Agency Bulletin; 
**Three-War Worker” from The Mil- 
ler Company, Meriden, Conn. “Ac- 
cidentally Speaking,” page 45, from 
Connecticut. General Life Insurance 
Company. Art Work: Charles Skiles, 
Horace T. Elmo, George Marko, and 
Hull Studios, New York. 
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What YOUR WAR BONDS 

















HOSPITAL BED. One $25 War Bond 
falls just short of woes for one of these 





PONTOON BRIDGES. One short span 
costs $15,000. How many will we need 
before Victory? 





FINDING SECRETS. Diving outfits cost- 
ing up to $2,500 reveal secrets of German 
subs 











60-TON TANK. This costs $120,000 
and, judging from its performance, has 
been worth every penny 
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COMFORTABLE SHOES — Cost $3.85 a 
pair. “Shoes to fit every soldier. War 
Bonds to fit every purse” 
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PICTURES OF RUIN. Aerial cameras cost 
about $8,000 — od use hundreds on all 
nts 





